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EDITORIAL 


The Meaning of Ecumenical 


We cabled to a friend in England asking him to write an article 
on The Ecumenical Church and the Ordinary Christian. He 
replied, as we had expected, with an admirable contribution, but 
unfortunately he modestly assumed that, as the Rector of a city 
church, he was the ordinary Christian. We must go farther back 
to pick up the ordinary student at any rate, realising that most 
students, like most of the members of our churches, know very 
little about the ecumenical movement. Even among many who 
use the term easily there is a very inaccurate idea of its content.. 


Co-operation amongst the divided elements of Protestant 
Christianity has been steadily increasing in the last hundred years. 
Does not 1944 mark the centenary of the founding of that great 
laymen’s movement, the Young Men’s Christian Association?” 
The Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., in their world manifestations, and 
the World’s Student Christian Federation have through their 
influence upon the younger generation, done much to build up 
that spirit of co-operation. The International Missionary Council, 
founded at the Edinburgh Missionary Conference of 1910 (where 
so many leading Church figures served their apprenticeship as 
doorkeepers!)and the Life and Work and Faith and Order move- 
ments (associated forever with the great names of Archbishop 
Séderblom and Bishop Brent) built on the informal foundations 
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of the youth movements. Co-operation in action and in thought 
soon created a deeper desire for unity. 


At what point in this process the Christian public began to 
speak less of “international” and “world”, and more of 
“ecumenical”, historians will no doubt some day record. The 
transition is important, if it is not misinterpreted, because tt 
implies moving from general terms to a word of the Church. The 
Greeks used ecumenical to designate their world as opposed to 
barbarian lands; then it became used for the Roman world, which 
represented civilisation. But it was the great ecclesiastical coun- 
cils of the early centuries which consecrated its use to that Church 
in all the world, which is undivided in the mind of God. The 
modern change in terminology indicates therefore a change of 
heart, and this must never be forgotten. The founding of the 
W orld Council of Churches is not just an achievement in co-opera- 
tion; it is a step forward in Christian understanding. The fact 
that at present its name has attached to it the cautious phrase, “in 
process of formation”, should only awaken us to the magnitude of 
the step now being taken. 


In this ecumenical development the World’s Student Christian 
Federation has played a creative part. Students at their best do 
not like to slip round differences but to face them and discover 
what their nature is. And so the habit of taking Church traditions 
seriously grew strongly in the Federation. The Conference in 
Constantinople of 1911, where we met the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, stimulated the ecumenical policy of the Federation, and 
ever since then, at any general committee the most fascinating 
discussion, and some of the most creative decisions, have been 
around this question. To take other people seriously is the begin- 
ning of a far deeper common understanding than any get-together 
can achieve. It may mean confessional groups in an inter-con- 
fessional movement, it may mean the agony of separated services 
of Holy Communion, but it also means reality. It is a way that is 
easily criticised by those who believe in rapid progress to an ill- 
defined end, but it 1s our way, and it has proved creative. We 
believe one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church and not a united 
Christian movement. 


Editorial 3 


The question is sometimes asked, “Well, what about relations 
with the Roman Catholic Church?” Far be it from the editor of 
Tue Stupent Wortp to venture into this difficult territory! 
But this much may be said. There are many encouraging signs 
of mutual charity and co-operation where members of all the 
churches are together suffering for, and witnessing to, their faith. 
In the Federation we expect of Protestants that they shall be 
good Protestants, and of Catholics that they shall be good Catho- 
lics. In so far as we respect one another not only as people, or 
Christians, but as Churchmen, we shall at any rate be on the level 
at which we can look into one another’s eyes. Meanwhile the 
excellent relationships between the W.S.C.F. and Pax Romana 
(the Roman Catholic international student secretariat) in their 
common co-operation with International Student Service for the 
work of student relief and reconstruction is a solid achievement. 
The arguments upon which we base our co-operation differ, and 
its range 1s necessarily limited, but there is much agreement in 
our views of university life, for together we believe in God and 
in the fact, so universally contested today, that this is His world. 
It is an wmportant area of common ground. 


At this point students frequently ask: “What has the ecumeni- 
cal movement to do with world peace?” It is perhaps permissible 
to point out that its influence towards world peace is not the 
primary test of the validity of the ecumenical movement. But tt 
is dishonest to stop there, since the Church is obviously failing to 
be true to its Lord, if it has no effect upon the most pressing of 
all the problems of mankind. So let us try to answer this question 
briefly. 

In the first place, history has proved that co-operation between 
people of different national, racial and cultural backgrounds, 
especially over long periods, and without the stimulus of common 
resistance to an enenry, is a dificult accomplishment. The only 
alternative stimulus-is a common loyalty, and, in spite of all the 
quarrels of Christians, the most catholic of all communities is the 
Christian Church, because at its heart is a common loyalty to 
Jesus Christ: These years of war have proved all over again that 
it 1s possible for Christians to remain in fellowship with one 
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another in spite of the divisions between nations and groups of 
nations, of which war is the last consequence. Suffering, .too, 
which seems designed to tear men ruthlessly apart in bitter aliena- 
tion, can by the strange power of the Cross of Jesus Christ be 
transformed into the very stuff of human solidarity. Such 
solidarity is essential for peace. 


In the second place, the ecumenical development in our Chris- 
tian relationships should be of direct service for the principal item 
now on the Church’s agenda, namely reconciliation. Co-operation, 
even at its best, does not necessarily ensure reconciliation, still less 
does that goodwill which fails to face the fact of evil, and 
which so often masquerades as Christian love. Put it this way. 
In facing the differences in our Christian tradition, and realising 
that our division is basically due to man’s sin and not to the divine 
intention, we have learnt that the ultimate uniting factor is not 
our desire to be friendly, which is too often hypocritical, or patron- 
ising, but God’s presence in His Church. So it can be in the situa- 
tion which the aftermath of war will bring upon us. Let us not 
imagine that there will be no estrangements, no infection of 
political or ideological hatred in the body of the Church. We shall 
not find it easy, as we say, to forget and forgive. But just because 
we belong to that community which has always betrayed its Lord, 
as well as witnessed to Him, we shall realise that all reconcilia- 
tion is reconciliation, not primarily of men to men, but of men to 
God. And perhaps we shall have the grace to see that our only 
hope for the future is to recognise what God has done for us all 
in forgiving our sin. Forgiveness must be at the base of any 
constructive relationships, personal or national. 


In the third place, the danger of many views of world peace 
1s that they are static. The prevention of war will not ensure 
peace. A creative attitude to the relationships of peoples and 
nations is required, a policy of building them into a larger whole. 
Here the Church has knowledge and experience, which the world 
needs. The only unity of the Church is a missionary unity. When 
our Lord used the prayer ut omnes unum sint, He was referring 
not to a divided Christendom, but to a world which was to be 
evangelised. The ecumenical movement only has meaning in 
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relation to the missionary movement. The new spirit of fellowship 
has been granted to the churches that they may the more effectively 
bring all men to Christ. Surely an organism within the world, 
which ts always reaching out into new areas, always building up a 
fuller life, 1s the only guarantee we have that mankind will not 
again fall so disastrously apart, and utterly destroy itself. The 
existence of the Ecumenical Church assures us that God does not 
mean this to happen. 
R. C..M, 


Prayer 


O God of unchangeable power and eternal light, look favour- 
ably on thy whole Church, that wonderful and sacred mystery; 
and by the tranquil operation of thy perpetual providence, carry 
out the work of man’s salvation; and let the whole world feel — 
and see that things which were cast down are being raised up, that 
those things which had grown old are being made new, and that 
all things are returning to perfection through him from whom 
they took their origin, even through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Gelasian Sacramentary. A.D. 494. 
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Seer ing and the People of the Cross 
Tracy STRONG 


- Now abideth hate, love and suffering and the most universal 
of these is suffering. “Never before in the history of mankind,” 
says Dr. John R. Mott, “has there been such highly concentrated 
and universal suffering as there is today.” “The Sacred Way 
which leads to Calvary winds across the world,” warns my French 
colleague, “the day before yesterday in Manchuria, China and 
Abyssinia; yesterday in Poland, Greece, France and Yugoslavia ; 
today the nations. one by one become pilgrims on the road.” 
“When the floods. of horror and hatred will have passed away,” 
writes a German soldier from the Russian front, “the face of the 
earth will be entirely changed. God has turned everything into a 
melting pot, so that the forms which had become rigid may again 
be fluid and moulded anew.” The world drama of change, wars, 
revolutions, persecutions brings insecurity to the individual and 
suffering to the masses. Mass suffering makes human life seem 
trivial and deadens the conscience. Individual suffering often 
destroys hope and faith. 

This article is not a treatise on suffering. Neither does it seek 
to give a philosophical or theological answer to suffering. Neither 
will it undertake to rival the press and the “movies” in depicting 
the horrors of the destruction of the masses or the torture of 
individuals. The article gives an insight into the lives of friends 
suffering in their personal lives because of the loss of security from 
their homes, their nations and their God. 


Man suffers when life is threatened 


The young Spanish refugee after five years had no clothes but 
only a blanket to cover his nakedness, Hour after hour he suffered 
alone on his dirty mattress. He shunned companions. He wanted 
to die, alone. A friend forced a shirt and trousers upon him. He 
gained self-respect. He became the leader of a non-Aryan boys’ 
club in the camp. He that was dead was alive again. Clothes 
and a friend brought him back into society. His outer conditions 
remained the same but within he was born again. 


Suffering and the People of the Cross Ci ae 


“We must not eat our sandwich here,” pleads the eight-year- 
old girl with her mother on a French train. “There may be others 
who have had nothing to eat.” Hours of gnawing hunger had 
made the child prematurely sensitive to the suffering of others. 
How will these children judge the civilisation which, in the name 
of military necessities, decided that they should starve in a world 
of plenty? 


Liquid fire, bursting shells, irresistible tank attacks and bombs. 


from the air destroy persons on the battle front or in the suffocat- 
ing atmosphere of the bomb cellars. Facing death, man realises 
life’s insecurity and suffers the agony of uncertainty. 

The brutality in concentration camps has shocked the world. 
Civilisation is bankrupt when man forces his fellows to remain 
standing motionless for hours, where children and women are 
thrown into a black hole to die, where hospital attendants steal 
the clothes of the patients to keep them from escaping. Yet even 
more terrible than the physical suffering is the constant thought 
that “I perish alone and no one will ever know how I died.” 

Finally, millions of prisoners of war face alone, without 
privacy and without liberty, Pascal’s “insufferables”. “Nothing is 
so insufferable to man,” wrote Pascal three hundred years ago, 
“as to be completely at rest, without passions, without business, 
without diversions, without study. ...’ The stagnant sea of 
idleness and the monotonous days and hours of sameness some- 
times drive men to despair, insanity and even suicide. Man alone 
cannot survive the suffering of these tragic hours. 


Man suffers when his family 1s insecure 


“What is the worst form of suffering?” I asked a European 
friend. “The insecurity of life and especially that of the family,” 
he replied. “I leave home in the morning. I may be picked up on the 
street and my wife will wait in vain for my return. The home tele- 
phone rings. My wife approaches it with fear. What new order, 


what terrible command, what insistent demand will come over the: 


wire? There’sa knock at the front door. With trembling fingers 
I remove the bolt. What awaits me?” This dread of the secret 
police in all the countries has changed the older and simpler forms 
of national hatreds to a desire for personal vengeance. It’s a 
hatred of that unseen power—the secret police—which wears all 
kinds of uniforms and “sits on the front door step so that you can- 
not speak to your wife in private without endangering your 
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safety.” This poisonous fear has penetrated the family circle and 
is destroying the home from within. 


The parents of the soldiers of all nations anxiously open the 
letters and telegrams from the government bringing news of the 
loved one at the front. A notice “killed in action” brings immedi- 
ate suffering to all homes. A letter telling that “he’s a prisoner 
of war” causes great worry. Prisoners do not adjust themselves 
to camp life until the folks at home know they are alive. A notice 
“missing in action” causes the greatest suffering. Is he alive or 
dead? Is the home broken or not? 


My Chinese friend wrote a new nameless Odyssey. With 
seven children and his wife he trekked for over one year across 
China. Mother bundled the three-year-old on her back. Father 
carried the five-year-old. The others walked. The peasants fed 
them. The neighbours protected them. It was a symbol of 
China’s ancient civilisation—a suffering family. 


The Polish artist in a prison camp was painting the portrait of 
a Swedish Y.M.C.A. visitor. He talked. He painted. His eyes 
occasionally gazed out beyond the barbed wire. He longed for 
news of his family in Eastern Poland. The visitor had heard 
from the commandant that a letter had come that day telling of 
the family’s being sent to Siberia. ‘Do not tell him,” said the 
German officer. “It will kill him. He dreams all day of his loved 
ones and home.” 


Man’s struggle to hold the family together when millions are 
uprooted is one of the most courageous and glorious chapters in 
the history of these days. But the family alone cannot survive the 
suffering at these tragic hours. 


Man suffers when his nation is occupied 


Social and national security have gone from most of the 
peoples of the world. “Millions have lost their social and moral 
roots. The sense of right and wrong has been wilfully and 
systematically confused. Spiritual realities have been denied, or, 
which is even worse, abused for the lowest purposes. It is likely, 
therefore, that at the end of this war the spiritual and moral chaos 
will be even worse than the material one.”’ Much of this is due 
to the invasion of pagan forces into the national cultures of the 
largest countries of Europe and the invasion of military forces 
into most of the smaller nations. With the destruction of 
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national security go most of the human values which centre around 

the nation’s traditions, laws, and faith. The disruption of com- 
munal and national life creates the uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable masses. Man suffers for want of a national home. 


I watched my friend during the weeks after his country was 
occupied. He lost his interest in life and even religion. He 
wanted to flee from the ruins of Europe. The intellectual ties 
with friends in the occupying country were temporarily severed. 
He was rootless. The security of his nation was gone. I have 
never seen such suffering. 


The fear and horror on the faces of those who have had their 
passports taken away is a sight never to be forgotten. The haunt- 
ing tread of the stateless folk as they climb the steps of consulate 
after consulate seeking a new paper, a stamp on a passport, a 
visa into the promised land, is engraved upon my memory. Men 
fight, steal, murder for a piece of paper which will give them 
national status. 


The betrayal of a:people by its nation is one of the greatest 
tragedies of this period of history. The suffering in many lands 
of the Jews, who may have lived for centuries in a country but 
who are no longer wanted, surpasses man’s imagination. The 
second generation Japanese in America, who find themselves torn 
out of their communities, are passing through a rude awakening. 
The suffering is often more intense than personal or family loss. 
“My nation which nurtured and made me what I am no longer 
wants me,” they cry. In the language of the peoples of Old 
Testament times they cry in their peril, “Oh, my Nation! my 
Nation! Why hast thou forsaken me?” The Nation alone cannot 
conquer the suffering of these tragic hours. Man suffers where 
his social theories and religious beliefs are insufficient. 


“Our former conceptions of law and justice were founded on 
a certain natural law, a theory of the rights of man, based on a 
simple belief in man as good and reasonable,” affirms an inter- 
national group of Christian students in Geneva. “Experience has 
shown how idealistic this conception is.” 
, 


Geneva’s daring experiment in “green table diplomacy” was 
begun by as worthy and as capable a selection of men and women 
ever brought together around a great ideal. Men believed with 
an old-time religious fervor in a rational solution of the world’s 
ills based on understanding and confidence. No group of men 
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and women had more technical skill in handling various languages 
and international conferences. It was not surprising that some of 
the League’s most enthusiastic supporters spoke of the birth of 
the League as the most significant event since the birth of Christ. 
Never have I witnessed greater suffering than when the League 
began to disintegrate. The offices sought cities of refuge. Men 
and women fled to places of greater security. The dreams and 
hopes of that generation faded in the clouds of war. 

The old Latin proverb dinned into the ear of thousands of 
French youth is perfectly and eternally true: “so long as you are 
happy, you will have many friends.” They were a happy people 
because they believed in a new world. ‘We have received the 
wages of our errors,” writes a French student. “We know now 
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that the other Latin proverb is also true: ‘man is a wolf for man’. 


The hopes of the pacifists for a warless world swept through 
all the countries during recent years. Passive resistance, “youth 
building a new world”, ‘a warless world”, “the outlawry of 
war’, the “conscientious objector’, Christian pacifism, were 
phrases which stood for God’s will in men’s lives and brought 
forth courageous spirits ready to surrender life itself. These 
social and religious beliefs have proven insufficient to harness the 
turbulent passions and forces of modern man. 


Even the prophets of gloom, the foretellers of the downfall of 
civilisation, the theologians of crisis, the men of faith who recog- 
nised man’s sin and weakness and looked solely to the righteous 
judgment of God have watched the chaos and horrors of the 
times make their theories seem shallow and unlivable. 


I think often of the eldest son of an old, highly respected 
German family. He fought in the mud and muck of the trenches 
in the first war. He returned home a brilliant cynic. He viewed 
with interest the idealistic pacifistic youth movement of the twen- 
ties. He saw the security of family fortunes disappear during 
inflation. He became an active, ardent communist and put his 
trust in economic forces. He saw selfishness and cowardliness 
weaken the Communist movement. He was too old and disil- 
lusioned to put his trust in National Socialism. He sought refuge 
for a time in the Church but found it cluttered with ritual, 
formalism and bourgeois intellectualism. “I am looking,” he 
said, “for a people who are not afraid of a collapse of organised 
Christianity, but hope for something new that God can give us. 
The only reality is suffering and the Cross.”’ Social theories and 
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religious: beliefs alone cannot survive the suffering of these tragic 
hours. 


What then can survive? When man stands in his social naked- 
ness before his God and fellowmen, with the old securities and 
values which centre around the home and the nation destroyed, 
does he discover older truths and more lasting certainties? Are 
the seeds of a new world being planted in these times of universal 
suffering ? 


Universal suffering reveals man as man 


“A man’s a man for a’ that” rings true today in many an 
army, prisoner of war and refugee camp. Brutality and kindness 
are rivals. Cruelty and camaraderie go hand in hand. Fear 
shakes but does not destroy trust. Hate and love compete for a 
man’s soul. Man is evil. Man is good. He is a son of Satan 
and a child of God. Shorn of his social privileges he waits for 
vengeance and a finer world. 


The young peasant Russian working as a prisoner of war in 
Germany breaks through the social barriers and reveals a man 
and wins respect. He had fought bravely. He had surrendered 
honourably. He was sent with his fellows to work on a large 
estate. In common toil he was tested by his work. He ran the 
tractor and tilled the soil. The tractor broke and the German 
overseer was desperate. No spare parts were to be had. The 
tractor was useless. The Russian peasant-mechanic made a new 
piece with his own hands. The tractor was saved. The Russian 
became a man. ‘There must be something good in this Russian 
social system which can produce such a man,” commented the 
overseer. 

The Dutch pastor followed the working man of his parish into 
Germany for forced labour. He met his German employer and 
other simple, honest, home-loving folk. The employer provided 
a room for worship; took him occasionally into his own home; 
sympathised with his terrible suffering and misfortune. The 
Dutchman discovered a man. 

The French young people volunteered to live in one of the 
worst concentration camps in Europe. They ate the same food. 
They pleaded with the guards for the Jewish internees as persons. 
They entered into the common suffering and faced unspeakable 
difficulties and grave perils. They did not desert their new found 
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friends. Neither did they save them from the cold systematic 
persecution. But they revealed a man with undying faith to their 
fellowmen. Race, nation, family became secondary as man in his 
social nakedness became man. 


Universal suffering creates a new unity 


The world is passing through the crucible of fire and sword. 
Winter brings greater suffering. Mothers and wives are weep- 
ing everywhere. Children are suffering everywhere. Prisoners 
suffer the insufferables of being “without privacy, without 
liberty.” Nations are accepting the suffering of redemptive 
humiliation. Yet the hope of suffering people bears within it 
the seeds of a new world. 

I watched ten thousand prisoners being deloused. In batches 
of fifty they were stripped naked and put in a common bath. 
Each man’s earthly possessions were put on a coat hanger and 
disinfected. The loss of your things for a time; the huddling 
together naked in a small room created new values and new 
unity. 

Prisoners of war learn the value of little things. With a 
broken piece of glass a statue is scratched out of a piece of wood. 
The different coloured clays in the soil in a camp in India occupy 
hundreds of men as artistic designs are made on the mud floors. 
The general asks for ping-pong balls for his fellow officers while 
all prisoners love to keep pets. A guitar saves a man’s mind in 
eastern Poland. A football bladder is worth its weight in gold 
as it makes team play possible. A paint brush creates an artist 
out of an idle man. Little things become essential to the new 
unity in the camp. 

In one camp the Americans and British were favoured with 
a ten-pound food parcel every week. The Poles and Serbs received 
one a month. The Russians never receive extra food. With no 
lack of appreciation to the nations who supplied the food, the men 
began to share. The spirit of camaraderie prevailed. Common 
suffering created a new unity. 


A pair of boxing gloves came into camp. One former pro- 
fessional took on all comers. One night a guard challenged the 
boxer. A never-to-be-forgotten match was on. Both were 
professionals, Each respected the skill of the other. They became 
friends although enemies. Wise words were uttered by a Dutch 
Catholic nurse who stood by the bedside of an American. mother. 
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A child was born. Its parents were Americans. It was in a 
Japanese camp in China. The doctor was a Britisher. Looking 
at the new-born child with loving eyes and an understanding heart, 
she said, ‘You also are born a prisoner.” 


Universal suffering unites the people of the Cross 


In the early days of the church when persecution drove men 
and women into the catacombs, Christians often were called the 
people of the Cross. So today all over the world men and women 
are discovering in the midst of suffering God’s message of suffer- 
ing love revealed in His Son on the Cross. 

The church becomes once again a relevant force in the life 
of the peoples. When spiritual, material and cultural forces have 
broken down or been wiped away, men are witnessing an old 
organisation develop a new community of suffering—‘“a com- 
munity which is indestructibly rooted in the plan of God and the 
guardian of the birthright of man.” 

The seventeen hundred young people from over seventy 
nations who went down on their knees to celebrate the,holy com- 
munion bore witness to the power of the Lord’s Supper to draw 
men together in fellowship. The six German soldiers on the 
Russian front who celebrated the communion in a_ hospital 
entered the same fellowship. “I never heard the words of Institu- 
tion,” wrote the chaplain, ‘‘as I did in the moment I gave the 
bread to a nineteen-year-old comrade who had lost both his feet— 
and who answered the words ‘take, eat’ in quiet, steadfast confi- 
dence, with the words ‘and though I should walk in the valley 
of the shadow of death—God—Thou art with me’.” 


The people of the Cross have discovered the secret of living 
in a world where spiritual and moral chaos are driving men to seek 
new securities, to rediscover man as man, to find a new unity on 
which suffering man can rebuild. May we not expect these people 
of the Cross to create centres of a new common life amidst the 
ruins of the old world, to recognise their responsibility to the 
masses and to enter into a new freedom as men and as children 
of God? 
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A Swedish View of the Future 


Kary-GustTaF Hi1LDEBRAND 


Since they have not shared the suffering of most other nations, 
many Swedes feel a kind of shameful uncertainty in dealing with 
the problems of this time. Still there is something to be said for 
Sweden as an observation post. 


Looking out from Sweden 

Neutral Sweden is one of the very few countries that have 
during all these years been in continuous communication with 
both sides of the war. This communication has not in all quarters 
had the nature of spiritual interchange, but still there may have 
been some knowledge reaped from it. Speaking of a very external 
fact, it may be remembered that Stockholm, uneventful in itself, 
has been an El Dorado for newspaper correspondents from all 
the world. 

Then—and this is far more important—we have found in the 
developments of our sister nations, Norway, Denmark and Fin- 
land, a microcosm that is in its unity and its diversity representa- 
tive of the agonies of this time. This is no outward knowledge, 
as it has gone to the heart of our heart. Thousands of Norwegians 
have passed our long and mountainous border line; thousands of 
children from Finland—especially fatherless children—have 
during long periods lived in Swedish homes. This eventful 
autumn there has been the traffic of Danish refugees over the 
Sound. Through all these—and in many other ways—we have 
had an unbroken contact with the happenings in those countries, 
each of them rather isolated from the others. 

And then our own peaceful situation has not been a‘matter of 
course, a circumstance above discussion. We do not live outside 
the world. The Swedish warpower, gradually increasing and 
taking much of the energy of our male population, has not been 
a mere ornament, and the life of the nation has been much: more 
deeply affected than would appear on the surface by the prepara- 
tion against at times immediate danger. We do not dream of 
ever regaining the thoughtless security of former years. So, 
speaking of the future of the world, we do not speak as philo- 


sophic observers from far off. We speak of our own hopes and 
fears. 
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The religious history of our neighbour countries has in many 
respects been a history of suffering. But it has given concrete 
examples of that great positive experience that sometimes belongs 
to the agonised periods in history. 

Six years before the war Ambassador Dodd met the Papal 
Nuncio at Berlin and asked him in simple rationalist curiosity, if 
he thought there were any Christians left in the world. The 
Nuncio, according to Dodd, said he really thought so. We may 
find the Ambassador’s question a little tactless, and of course we 
would not have expressed it so crudely, but in moments of despair 
or temptation we all asked ourselves—or nearly asked ourselves— 
just what he asked : if Christianity in our times was really the fact 
God meant it to be and not a purely social convention. The period 
of tribulation has shown us something of the answer. In more 
secularised countries we have seen the fact of Jesus Christ, the 
fact of the Church, once again becoming a sign of dissension and 
a sign of victory. And we have learnt again that if there is in 
this frightful crisis, where no part of man’s life can be isolated 
from politics, a living Christianity, then this Christianity will have 
its effects on the social and political questions that are important 
to mankind. 


The neighbouring countries 

In the Lutheran Churches there is always a critical attitude to 
the temptation of making politics and secular programmes out of 
the Christian message. A Lutheran Church desires even more 
than other churches to avoid political conflict. The Church in 
Norway, whilst completely loyal to its countrymen, took its way 
to conflict in a Lutheran way, step by step, without any rashness. 
But it went straight on, and we heard nothing of any hesitation 
when the duty lay clear before it. When its time came, it was 
the soul of the whole nation. When everything was taken from 
it that could be taken by the State, it lived with a greater intensity 
than ever before. In all its religious concentration it saw its duty 
not only to defend itself but to speak out openly against contempt 
of law and righteousness, and later on against the culminating 
persecution of the Norwegian Jews. To the Christian communi- 
ties of Sweden this aspect of the Church has seemed very impor- 
tant; the impossibility of the Church being neutral in questions of 
life and death has become clearer to us. 

In Denmark there has been, until now, no Church conflict, 
and the Church could not regard it as her duty to engage herself 
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politically. But everyone knows that the Christian influence is 
a powerful invisible inspiration in the Danish resistance. The 
great organisation of Danish youth, that has been in many respects 
the heart of national consciousness, has a Christian leader, Hal 
Koch, professor in theology, who last September was arrested 
by the Germans. To the whole Danish people the beautiful 
hymns of their country, sung everywhere, have become symbolic 
expressions for their hope and steadfastness; and the influence of 
Grundtvig, the great Danish Christian patriot of the 19th century 
(and author of many of the hymns), is still more important than 
any other intellectual influence in Denmark. In hard times, 
when all outward guarantees seemed to fail, people have been 
faced with the question whether there is a hopeful faith, even 
should national hopes fail for ever. The Swedish public has 
been deeply impressed by such utterances from the prophetic but 
paradoxical clergyman-dramatist of Denmark, Kaj Munk. 
Finland fought its winter war when Denmark and Norway 
were still free countries. Finland, in those days admired and 
encouraged by the whole democratic world, fought alone and 
(whatever may be the world-political explanations behind this 
fact) fought for its existence. To the beholders it looked incom- 
prehensible that it did not give up and still more that it kept 
such a calm and single-minded spirit when disaster was so near. 
To us who had good opportunities of watching the Finnish 
development it was a revelation to see the importance of the 
Church in this situation. The Church is not there to be an 
instrument for national defence, and its essential part lay much 
deeper than that. The calm, unswerving faith of the deeply 
rooted Finnish pietism stood forth as the deepest power in thou- 
sands of hearts, and the voice of the Church, speaking through its 
Bishops, had a truly prophetic note. Whatever the entangle- 
ments of later Finnish policy, what the Finnish people in its heart 
cares for and fights for is simply self-preservation. To a great 
many of them the new sense of Christian reality has given not 
only consolation but something deeper. We in Sweden have 
had to learn much from the Finnish example of gladness and 
faith, where there is not the slightest security for life or victory. 


Small countries and small churches 

From nearly all the afflicted countries of Europe it has been 
reported that there have been signs of such intensely felt Christian 
reality. There is in that nothing of the old nonsense about the 
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purifying effects of war. The simple truth is that many people 
—not all, nor the majority, but many—in a frightful time looked 
for their God and found Him. Who can say that his country 
is a Christian country? But who can help loving even more than 
before the soil where he has heard the footsteps of God? 

The future of our countries is, of course, in the melting-pot, 
like everything else in the world. It represents no simple and 
easily solved question, especially as, not least in Sweden, the 
thought of a Nordic community without Finland is unbearable 
and incomprehensible. The question of our countries is in most 
respects a purely secular question. We simply like to exist. 
People do. 

But behind that there are other questions. The right of the 
small nations is hardly a right to live on im saecula saeculorum in 
exactly the same forms. Will there grow out of this turmoil a 
real international community? Then it will be welcomed by us. 
But no one thinks that this will happen easily or at once. And 
behind the political questions there will all the time hide a real 
question of righteousness, of the right to freedom. Such a question 
must be as important to the Church as the question of suppressed 
classes or of inhuman oppression of individuals. God remains 
the God of the prophets and of Jesus Christ, the defender of the 
widows and the fatherless, the weak and the afflicted. 

And possibly small countries and small national churches could 
have a special calling in future reconciliation. Of course, the 
voice that really matters is the voice of the Universal Church, but 
there are no other bearers of this voice than the concrete © 
churches, and they will never be totally uninfluenced by their 
social background. Small churches will have the chance of being 
less bound, or rather of being bound in different ways, having 
different temptations from the others, and therefore in some small 
respect being helpful to them. Such help can of course be given 
also by small martyr churches, or exiled churches, but planning 
martyrdom is not the task of men. 


Changing tasks 


Between the two wars our northern countries led a peaceful 
life, chiefly devoted to industrial progress and social reform. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, who visited us in the thirties, gave us a sense 
of shame by saying that the Scandinavian countries were the 
only Christian countries he had seen. In social progress Finland 
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had the most difficult task, as it came out of oppression and civil 
war. But Finland took full part in the development, so much so 
that there was a profound reconciliation between the enemies of 
the civil war, the “reds” and the “whites”. 

In the time of peaceful work—and of a security that has now 
gone—the Nordic ex-neutrals had their opportunity in inter- 
national collaboration. Feeling a little outside the conflicts they 
earnestly tried to help. The Norwegian explorer Nansen worked 
for refugees and famishing Russian families, whilst the Swedish 
Archbishop Séderblom found his prophetic calling in work for 
the unity of the churches. He had lived for years in France, 
had held a German professorship just before the last war and 
had special contacts with the Anglo-American world. The great 
nations all meant something to him. Above them all he saw the 
Universal Church. One of the tasks he set himself was to con- 
tribute to the understanding between Anglo-American and 
continental Christian thinking. He himself was strongly 
influenced by both. 

The dreams of the happy years have passed now. All we 
have of a reconciling spirit will be needed first against hatred in 
our own countries. In Norway, where hatred would be a most 
natural reaction, the situation will give a new task to the Church. 
The Nordic countries have also gone very different ways these 
years, and will have obstacles to overcome between themselves. 
But at the same time out of the suffering and the diversity in 
their experiences there could grow, in nations so closely related, 
a much deeper understanding than before. Would it be impos- 
sible for the spirit of Nansen and Soderblom thus to be once 
more our calling in the world? 


The German question 


Not to speak now of the humanitarian work that will be 
needed everywhere, two questions may be pointed out as especially 
important for us. One of them is the German question. The 
situation is changed since the time between the wars when it 
seemed natural for our countries to hold a somewhat disinterested 
attitude with regard to that problem. Still, our experience of 
Germany, bitter as it has become, is deeper and more varied than 
that of most nations, and in these years our respective countries 
have received it in different ways. There might be a kind of 
return in more realistic forms to our old position as specialists 
in German questions. 
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In Swedish opinion, Christian or unchristian, there are no 
sympathies for the Nazi system. The whole pattern of our 
national life is a striking contrast to Nazi ideals. But Swedish 
civilisation owes an enormous debt to the real Germany, the 
Germany of the poets and philosophers, of the old universities 
and of Martin Luther. There is a feeling among us that this 
Germany in the long run has values, which cannot without grave 
damage be missed in the world symphony. The work of the 
German Confessional Church has been followed with keen interest 
in Sweden. And in another field our famous economic historian, 
Professor Heckscher, who is a fierce antagonist of the 
dictatorship (and is himself of Jewish family) wrote some 
months ago a very stimulating article on the Swedish duty of 
making propaganda for real German values, now trampled on by 
the Nazis, but still living. The direct contact with the Protestant 
Churches in Germany seems to be one of the important things 
for the future. In the delicate situation after the war the churches 
of small countries might have some concrete things to do in that 
respect. ; 


The Russian question 


The second question of special interest to us is the question of 
Russia. It is no use denying that our nations differ widely in 
their feeling about that problem. Still it may be said that the 
Finnish (and Swedish) contact with Russia through the cen- 
turies has not only brought enmity and mutual misgivings. We 
have also during these centuries assembled some concrete know- 
ledge. That is especially the case with Finland; in the famous 
Academic Bookshop at Helsingfors the shelves with Russian 
literature are still rather imposing. In Sweden, the leading his- 
torian at the beginning of this century, Harald Hjarne, who had 
himself spent years in Moscow, pointed out as the special task of 
Swedish historians to study the Russian development. All has 
not been done that could be done out of this heritage, but what 
he expressed was the natural consequence of all our history. It 
may be said then that our old experience of Russia could be of 
some use in giving a realistic note to our studies of Russian 
spiritual developments. The Nordic countries, if they were 
allowed to exist peacefully, could thus do something towards 
knowledge and understanding. 
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Justice and Peace 


Against this Swedish background it is tempting to make some 
general remarks on the future peace. In the discussions all over 
the world there seems to be a feeling that what we all need is not 
revenge but some sort of fundamental justice. The churches must 
naturally share that feeling. But there is still another question to 
be asked: what sort of justice are we looking for? And in this 
connection there is one problem that may look otherwise to 
people in our small country than to some people in the warring 
great powers. 

In the interest of clarity, I may be permitted to put the case 
a little schematically. If it looks in some point or other like a 
caricature, there is no ill-will behind it, and it might in any case 
be clear what I am hinting at. 

It seems as if many people meant the future peace to be a sort 
of final judgment on this sinful world. After the dark years of 
humanity one waits for a revelation of absolute and unhindered 
justice, by which the criminals shall be condemned and the right- 
eous get the prize for their righteousness. Nations and their 
leaders shall all be put before the great Court of Law, and it is 
not doubted that there will be a Court to put them before. Thus 
the statesmen making the peace would have not only the responsi- 
bility of practical statesmen trying to do their best, but also the 
responsibility of judges, giving a final and irrevocable verdict 
on the world’s affairs in the name of an eternal righteousness. 

Behind that view of the peace there is something of a natural 
protest against the lawless and brutal chaos of the latter years. 
After them we all long for justice. In these dreams there is also 
a sort of secularised eschatology that is human and deeply moving. 
But still there is something wrong with the idea. There is no 
such justice to be found in our situation except in God the Lord. 
Men may prepare justice by wise and responsible arrangements, 
but, if they make out of their resolutions a sort of verdict of 
God, the moral issues of the peace will be very deeply confounded. 

First, the victors will be unable to form any real Court of 
Law, as they are themselves parts of the conflict. For special 
details, it would be possible to get a board of experts, who were 
relatively impartial, but in the vital questions the verdict could 
not be separated from the practical resolutions, and so there could 
be no real verdict. Further, every indictment would be incom- 
plete, as some wrongs at least will have been done by the victors 
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themselves; and these wrongs will naturally remain unpunished. 
(It need hardly be pointed out that the question discussed is 
international justice ; it is different inside the respective countries, 
though there also there must be a certain necessity for restraint 
and forgiveness.) 

Secondly, history will not come to a standstill the moment the 
war ends. On the contrary it will march on at a feverish pace. 
And so the peace will not be just the end of things passed. It 
will be a beginning, and that is the important thing about it. It 
is, then, much more important that the oppressed nations get their 
freedom and, if possible, some guarantees for it, than that the 
oppressors get their punishment, however well-earned it may 
sometimes be. 

Of course, after what has happened, peace cannot be made 
as the diplomatists of the old school made it. To them war was 
a painful but passing incident. When it was over, Christendom 
as a whole was fundamentally unchanged. After this war 
Christendom will never be what it was before. Without doubt 
drastic steps must be taken in regard to nations as well as to 
individuals, so long as the world has not found some new sort 
of balance. But it will never find that balance, if there is a funda- 
mental hypocrisy at the bottom of the peace. What is resolved 
should be resolved for the sake of the future and not with the idea 
that a peace, ending a bloody war and brought about by weapons, 
could ever have the authority of absolute international justice. 
How could it otherwise be possible for the defeated ever to return 
to the natural community of nations? 


Reconciliation and international loyalty 


This question is the more vital since the situation after the 
war will be so extremely dangerous. The task of forming a new 
international loyalty will meet with many risks and many forms 
of resistance. And the spirit of all the world is severely damaged 
by all the brutality it has had to face. There have been positive 
experiences too, as was already said above, and in the long run 
they could possibly be brought to mean more than the others. But 
to begin with we will have to meet a spiritual post-war crisis that 
will not be easily overcome. The question is then how we shall 
all be able to help one another, as soon as possible. The aim must 
be that all nations should be able after not too long a time to trust 
each other again. That will always be a dangerous experiment, 
whenever it happens, but it must be tried. 
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The Church knows that we all live by the pardoning grace of 
Jesus Christ and that none of us is guiltless. It will be its duty 
at the coming peace to preach the righteousness but also the 
humility and reconciliation that the world needs. It will have 
to resist tendencies to indict whole nations in their actual exis- 
tence or in their total historical tradition. It must also try to 
restrict, as much as possible, the number of the so-called war 
criminals. Where there is question of re-educating peoples, the 
Church, which may be said to be an expert in re-education, will 
have to point out the dangers of making spiritual values distaste- 
ful by showing contempt for the pupils or by forcing things on 
them from without. In the whole question of judging the 
defeated it will be the task of the Church to show, above all human 
eee the Lord who judges us all and who shall judge the 
world. 
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The Story of the Orphaned Missions 
A. L. WaRNSHUIS 


“The light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness compre- 
hended it not.” In commenting on that verse, George Matheson, 
the blind poet, has somewhere written, ‘Is there any greater com- 
fort than the faith in an overruling providence? Is there any 
higher satisfaction possible to a human mind than the belief that 
God will some day scatter our darkness and shine forth resplen- 
dent? Yes, there is possible a higher comfort than that—the 
comfort of knowing that the darkness is itself God’s shining.” 
Not at some future time only will we see the good in our present 
distress, but even now the darkness may be God’s fresh revealing. 
In the world of Christian missions, the wars in Asia and Europe 
have already given us a fresh revelation of God’s loving care and 
of the reality of the universal fellowship of Christians in all lands. 


The tide of war 


We were not wholly unprepared for the outbreak of war in 
1939. Some of us had had experience in the previous world 
war and we knew the meaning of “enemy alien” as applied to 
missionaries. We had shared in those successful arrangements 
by which the property of German missions in British colonies had 
been separated from other “‘enemy alien property”, placed in the 
care of special trustees, and in five years after the war returned 
to the original owners,—the missionary societies in Germany. 
The principle of the special character of missionary property, as 
being devoted to the welfare of the people, we had seen written 
into the Versailles treaty. And in July, 1939, I conferred at 
length with the leaders of the German missionary societies in 
Berlin, and we agreed upon definite plans and certain procedures 
to be adopted in the event of war. Those plans were confirmed 
at an international committee meeting in Holland two weeks 
later. : 

When war was declared in September, those plans became 
immediately effective. Shortly, within two weeks or so, we were 
able to announce that all missionary property would again be safe- 
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guarded and all missionaries would receive special consideration. 
In the months that followed, these prearranged plans were 
realised. The details I cannot relate now. But we were measur- 
ably satisfied in the spring of 1940 that missionary interests were 
being well safeguarded. | 


Then—Denmark was overrun, Norway was invaded, Holland 
and Belgium were overwhelmed and France was partitioned—in 
those fateful months of April, May, and June, 1940. We had no 
prearranged plans to meet that situation. Now we had to provide 
not only for the German missions, but for all the large missions 
of the Danish, Norwegian, and Finnish churches, for the magnifi- 
cent work of the Dutch churches in the Netherlands Indies, where 
there are more Christian converts than in all Japan, China, Korea, 
Philippines and Thailand combined, and we were concerned for 
the continuance of the missions of the French Protestants in 
West Africa, South Africa, Madagascar, and Oceania. All of 
‘these missions—a careful survey that we made listed 168 mis- 
sions, with 3,500 missionaries, and $4,500,000 annual contribu- 
tions from Europe—were effectively separated from their parent 
churches in Europe. No more money could be transmitted and 
no direct communication was permitted. In most cases, this hap- 
pened over night, without warning, and very few had resources 
in reserve for such an emergency. In Netherlands India, this 
occurred on May 10th and they had not yet cashed their remit- 
tances for April, so the missions there began this experience 
with their funds a month in arrears. 


The fulfilling of a promise 


We then began to talk of “Orphaned Missions” and: with 
scriptural warrant. The familiar verse—“I will not leave you 
comfortless” (John 14: 18) is translated in the margin more 
accurately—“TI will not leave you orphans.” The same Greek 
word is used by Paul in writing to the Thessalonians (I Thessa- 
lonians 2: 17) where the translation is “being bereaved of you 
for a season”. The parent churches in Europe have been 
“bereaved” of their missions and missionaries ‘for a season”, 
but they have not abandoned hope and their missionary zeal is 
unabated. The missions are “orphans” but the promise is “I will 
not leave you orphans”. The challenge to the churches in 
America and in other lands where they were still free to give 
help was whether we would offer ourselves and our money 
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to fulfil that promise that these “orphans” might not be 
“comfortless”’. 


We were told that the lights in Europe were going out. We 
believed they would not be extinguished—the windows would be 
heavily curtained, the “blackout” might seem complete—but 
within the churches and homes and hearts the lights are still 
burning. But what of the younger churches in Asia, Africa, and 
Oceania, to whom the light of the Christian Gospel had been 
brought by European missionaries? Would these candle-lights 
be snuffed out by the war in Europe? That was the haunting 
fear, and we issued a call for $2,000,000,—$500,000 in other 
lands, and $1,500,000 to be given by Christians in America over 
and above all their other missionary giving which of course must 
be maintained. Could this be done? We believed it could. 
Would this be done? We believed it might be. It would mean, 
we estimated, that the work of the missions that was essential to 
sustain the life of the younger churches might be continued. There 
' would be greatly reduced budgets, much sacrifice and some suffer- 
ing, but our prayer and effort was to maintain the essentially 
important service of the missionaries. Now in how far has our 
faith been rewarded as we look back on these years of war? 


Unbroken fellowship 


The fellowship between Christians in all lands is unbroken. 
Travel has been increasingly difficult, international meetings have 
been impossible, and mails are slow and irregular and expensive. 
We have resorted to the use of radiograms and airmails by clipper 
planes. But the steady interchange of letters and cablegrams had 
been uninterrupted up to the time of the declaration of a state 
of war by the American government. For the time being we 
were cut off from all direct communications with Japan, Germany, 
and Italy and the countries under their control, but we 
endeavoured to restore communications through authorised 
neutral channels. In the second week of December, 1941, for 
example, i.e., in the week following December 7th, we received 
letters from twelve countries, Japan, China, Philippine Islands, 
Thailand, Netherlands India, Camerouns, Germany, France, 
England, Scotland, Denmark and Switzerland. During these 
years letters have been exchanged with Christians in every coun- 
try in which there is a National Christian Council or a missionary 
conference. Many of these letters cannot yet be printed, nor the 
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names of the writers mentioned. The letters are all passed by the 
censor and they come through authorised channels. But it is not 
helpful or healthy in certain countries to advertise the fact that 
certain individuals are maintaining contacts with Christian 
friends in other lands. However, the reality of this great and 
precious Christian fellowship that is being maintained so steadily 
ought to be more widely known and appreciated. 

Some of the words of that message delivered at Madras at 
Christmas time 1938 still echo strongly. ‘The decade since last 
we met has witnessed the progressive rending of the fabric of 
humanity; it has witnessed an increasing unification of the body 
of Christ. As we meet here, from over sixty nations out of every 
continent, we have discovered afresh that that unity is not merely 
an aspiration but also a fact. ... Our nations are at war with 
one another; but we know ourselves brethren in the community 
of Christ’s church. Our peoples increase in suspicion and fear 
of one another; but we are learning to trust each other more 
deeply through common devotion to the one Lord of us all. Our 
governments build instruments of mutual destruction; we join in 
united action for the reconciliation of humanity. Thus in broken 
and imperfect fashion, the Church is even now fulfilling its calling 
to be within itself a foretaste of the redeemed family of God 
which He has purposed humanity to be. ... By faith, but in 
deep assurance, we declare that this body which God has fashioned 
through Christ cannot be destroyed.” 


Unfailing assistance 


Those are not empty words idly spoken. ‘There is no virtue 
in being moved to tears if we are moved to nothing else. Senti- 
mentality is no indication of a warm heart. Nothing weeps more 
copiously than a block of ice.” Good impulses are dangerous 
unless one acts upon them. 

So with joy we point to the record that the sustaining financial 
aid given to “Orphaned Missions” in these years has been one of 
the ways in which those Madras words have been translated into 
warm, living, factual realities. No brief summary can adequately 
express these facts. The whole story cannot be told as yet. But 
listen to this report’, 


*This report was actually given in 1942, and, while it remains substantially 
accurate, the situation is altering all the time. 
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Every mission, regardless of nationality or creed, that has 
been separated by war from its parent church in Europe and has 
been known to be in distress, has received such help as was needed 
to maintain all work that was essential to the life of the younger 
churches. Our records show that aid has been given to missions 
in every part of the world. So far as is now known, not one 
missionary has been withdrawn from active service because of 
any lack of financial support. No figures can show fully the large 
amount of aid given by British, Dutch, Swedish and American 
missions that have detached some of their missionaries to give 
assistance to neighbouring missions deprived of their staff because 
of internment measures. In one African colony, for example, 
one of the German women missionaries was interned in the house- 
hold of the English Bishop, who accepted responsibility for her. 
She was given work teaching in the Girls’ School, releasing an 
English woman missionary for werk in the villages. 

Churches, older and younger, in all parts of the world have 
contributed to this cause. Our report lists twenty countries 
from which money has come. Information about all these gifts 
is continuously compiled in the New York office of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, and in this way the total fund is 
administered as a whole, the special interests of the donors have 
been observed, duplication in the giving of aid has been avoided, 
and no mission in distress has been knowingly neglected. Even 
an almost unknown Swedish missionary in Ethiopia, who suc- 
ceeded in hiding himself in the villages during the Italian occupa- 
tion and the British reoccupation was discovered and is receiving 
aid. All this has been a demonstration of the effective world- 
wide organisation of our missionary movement in the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 

No high pressure campaign was necessary to raise these 
funds; a fraction has been spent for administration and most 
of the work has been done by the regular International Missionary 
Council staff—for the churches have very generally responded 
spontaneously to this appeal. The interdenominational character 
of the appeal has awakened a response that is most encouraging. 
The money in the United States has been given by churches that 
are called Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Disciples, Reformed, 
Evangelical Presbyterian, United Presbyterian, Brethren—and so 
the list runs on. All over this land in thousands of churches men 
and women have given of their money—not for missions of their 
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own church only—but for missions of the Universal Church. 
That is a great fact to remember when we sometimes wonder 
whether the missionary spirit will persist in this time of war. 


The strengthening of fellowship 


What this will mean in cementing the bonds of fellowship 
between Christians in all lands can hardly be described. On 
September 6, 1941, the Director of the Berlin Missionary Society 
wrote this: “The help given to the younger churches that have 
developed from the work of the German Evangelical Missions 1s 
not only of great value in a material sense but is also a deed of 
idealistic value that cannot be estimated too highly. It is a real 
strengthening of faith in these days when the world everywhere 
is experiencing such great changes, that the brotherly love of 
those who have a common faith holds steadfast. Here at home 
there is great joy because the fellowship which we were able to 
express at Madras has until now been unbreakable by anything. 
Therein lies encouragement for the future. It will be for us in 
Germany a great pleasure if after the war opportunity can be given 
to us to help other missions even as we are now being helped. 
For that we even now wait. God bless your faithful and self- 
sacrificing work during this anxious time. . . .” 

The light shineth in the darkness—the darkness itself is a fresh 
revealing of God. 


An American secretary has described the meaning of this 
united sharing of burdens in these sentences. “The World Chris- 
tian Community is a demonstrated fact. Amid uncertainties 
these facts stand sure. Against the blackness of war this ministry 
of the Church stands as a great light, pointing the way to the 
future. Even as the Cross is the eternal symbol of beauty redeem- 
ing ugliness, of victory arising out of defeat, so are these broken 
parts of the Church bringing a revelation of the unity of the body 
of Christ. The miracle of love is again triumphant.” 

The churches in Europe have not abandoned their missions. 
Only governmental restrictions prevent them from transmitting 
their funds. Their missionary spirit and devotion is unshaken. 
They have been bereaved for a time of their missions, but they 
are preparing to resume the support of these missions as soon as 
possible. In the autumn of 1940, after Great Britain had experi- 
enced the devastating effects of total war, Lord Halifax, then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the midst of the Battle of London, 
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wrote: “I am quite clear that the support of foreign missionary 
work in time of war is an essential part of the Church’s witness. 
I should much regret if the responsibility which Christian people 
rightly feel towards the special needs and charities that press upon 
us in war time should lead them to desert this permanent and 
universal Christian obligation. . . .”. The European churches have 
not reasoned that taxes and high costs of living and relief appeals 
excused them from this “permanent and universal Christian 
obligation”. In Holland, in June, 1941, the societies ordained 
five new missionaries to be-ready to go to the Netherlands Indies 
the moment the doors are opened. The Swiss societies, cut off 
from the support they formerly received from the churches in 
South Germany, have refused to call for aid. From Germany 
and France and Norway come similar reports. The churches in 
Great Britain have not only maintained their missions, but have 
also aided those of other countries. 


Glory in the Church 


It is for the sake of the “younger churches”, that their candle 
lights may not be snuffed out, that this aid has been given. Our 
Berlin friend testifies that it was not what was done for German 
missionaries but because these “younger churches” are being 
helped that the bonds of Christian fellowship are strengthened. 
Of their sustained life, renewed hope, self-sacrificing devotion, 
increasing self-support, union and co-operation, more zealous 
evangelism and the addition to the church of many who are being 
saved,—of all these things there is not space to write now, but 
let me suggest briefly something of the fundamental importance 
of this sustaining aid. The recurring theme of thanksgiving in 
the New Testament is not for “peace in our time’ nor for “our 
creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this life’. Most 
often, it is for the little groups of newly won converts. “Not 
many wise, not many leading men, not many of good birth” were 
among them. They were factious, quarrelsome, ostentatious, and 
often morally weak. Celsus sneered that Christianity was a 
slaves’ religion, fit only for the lower classes! Why was Paul 
moved to such fervent praise as he surveyed these groups of 
new-born Christians? It was simply because with all their faults 
and mistakes, their ignorance and weakness, these men and women 
were committed to the only way of life that held any promise 
for the world. 
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But think of the churches of the mission field. There were 
those two delegates at the International Missionary Council 
‘meeting at Madras, one Chinese, the other Japanese, who refused 
to let national policy come between Christian fellowship; there 
is the Indian church, increasingly uncomfortable in the presence 
of the caste system; there is the Muslim convert church at 
Teheran that reached out to overstep old racial and religious 
differences. Consider the group of Muslim girls in a mission 
school at Bagdad who came to their head-mistress to plead for 
the admission of a Jewish pupil, saying that they would make 
room for her—and that at a time when Jewish-Arab riots in 
Palestine were inflaming the whole Near East. 

It is groups like these, the fruit of the mission of the Church, 
sown through the length and breadth of the world, which are 
the hope of tomorrow. For all we can say of them, they are 
still trying to build life on that foundation than which none 
other can endure. Feeble they are, and weak, and often mistaken; 
but pluck them out of life and with them all the tangle of 
influences they weave into the world, and “Ossa upon Pelion” 
would not fill the pit! 

When Paul, at the end of his fateful, tempest-tossed journey 
to Rome, came at last to Italy, he found awaiting him at Puteoli 
a little band of Roman Christians. Slaves they were, in all 
probability, for we know that such formed the early Roman 
Church, yet when the apostle saw them they seemed as a light 
shining in darkness; he “thanked God, and took courage’. Lift 
up your eyes to the world’s horizons in this dark hour. See!— 
there, and there, and there—are gleams of the fellowship of 
Christ;.men like ourselves labouring under the spell of His 
vision. Thank God for them—thank God and take courage. Not 
for what they are,—but for what they stand for—the only hope 
of the world—we pray and labour that the life of these younger 
churches today may be saved. A letter of thanks from Tahiti 
in the South Pacific contained this sentence: “For us Christmas 
will always be Christmas.” On them, too, the bright and morning 
Star of God’s love in Christ has shown, and till the day of 
God’s full revealing dawns we shall not fail them. The darkness 
is itself God’s shining, and this brotherly aid has been renewed 
and convincing proof of the reality of God’s loving care. In 
our shattered, confused, apprehensive world there remains one 
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and only one unshattered, undaunted, resolute world community 
—the world-wide Christian Church and its missionary enterprise. 


Has there ever been anything like this before in history? We 
now understand why just before the outbreak of war God brought 
representatives of the world-wide Church together at Oxford, 
Edinburgh, Madras and Amsterdam. He forged a fellowship 
that is standing the strain of war today and is functioning across 
the frontiers of nations and also over the barriers of denomina- 
tions. The miracle of the realised oneness in that family that is 
the Church will find its consummation as thousands more join in 
helping those everywhere who in their travail believe they are not 
forgotten by their brother-members with them of the body of 
Christ. 

Thus, in broken and imperfect fashion, the Church is even 
now fulfilling its calling to be within itself a foretaste of the 
redeemed family of God which He has purposed humanity to be. 
By faith, but in deep assurance, we declared that this body which 
God has fashioned through Christ cannot be destroyed. 
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The World Church and Reconciliation 


HacHIRO YUASA 


The Church-as-it-is-to-be is all potent for the gigantic responsi- 
bility of the reconciliation of broken humanity. The Church-as- 
it-is, however, unredeemed and burdened with the weaknesses 
inherent in all human institutions is to all intents and purposes 
impotent to meet the challenge of this historic hour. This is at 
once a disappointment and a hope: an accusation and a faith. 
There was a time, I must confess, when I was naive enough to 
take the Church indiscriminately and seriously and thought that 
it was a very important factor in the prevention of war and in 
the maintenance of peace, scarcely realising that it can also be a 
factor for the promotion of war and for the disturbance of peace 
as it has turned out to be so many times in history. But that was 
when I did not know a thing about the behaviour pattern of the 
churches in time of war in the world in general and in America in 
particular. I should hesitate to say such a thing in the circle of 
the Church at large. I know I would be misunderstood. But 
students are universally different. At least I still feel that they 
are different, a little more open-minded, a little more critical, and 
perhaps a little more humble. Is this my wishftl thinking? I 
wonder. Any way let me be frank for the time being. 

I know that the Church speaks well for peace in time of peace. 
I know that the Church has done well in its humanitarian service 
to war’s victims. I know that the Church has produced prophets 
and martyrs for the cause of peace. Just the same I do not 
believe that the Church in its present condition is ready for the 
holy duty of reconciliation. How can it be? The unredeemed 
Church is too heavily burdened with sin. 


The failure of the Protestant churches 


I do not mean for a moment that the Church has sinned 
because of its silence. It has not even in the axis countries and 
certainly not in America. The Church has spoken and spoken 
repeatedly on the major issues of the world. In fact I almost 
think that the Church has spoken too often. Its verbosity is one 
of its weaknesses. But this is a minor fault. The most menacing 
fact is that the Church speaks without authority. It speaks 
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without authority, not necessarily because of its organisational 
divisions, illogical and damaging as they are, but because the 
Church-as-it-is is practically indistinguishable in its opinions, 
judgments, and behaviors from the pagan public. In time of 
peace it is for peace, of course. But in time of war, it is for war. 
The Church tends to be internationalistic in time of peace, but 
nationalistic in time of war. The most disillusioning thing is 
that the Church behaves sooner or later just about the same, in 
time of war, in any country. And there is no nation which is 
Christian in the true sense of the word. No, not one. In this 
respect the Church has forfeited its spiritual authority through 
its secularism. Subtract common decency and universal wisdom, 
which are after all common to all peoples and to all religions, what 
is there that makes the pronouncements of the Chrisitan Church 
in recent years uniquely authentic and spiritually realistic? 

Again generally speaking, the Church-as-it-is is sadly 
ignorant. It is ignorant of world issues, of its own prejudices, of 
its own complacency, and even of its own ignorance. It is shame- 
lessly arrogant in passing judgment. It defies Christ directly at 
this point. No amount of protestation of its being penitent can 
change the fact that it is swift to judge and to condemn, but slow 
to understand and to forgive. Thus the Church sins by moral 
arrogance. 


The irresponsibility of the churches 

The Church devitalises itself by its perfectionist system of 
organisation. Organisation calls for technique of operation. 
Technique calls for a committee and the committee inevitably 
calls for a resolution. If committee-forming and _ resolution- 
passing are signs of spiritual vitality, the church certainly is alive. 
In fact it appears to be super-vital. But is it not time to stop 
and ask ourselves how far this sort of thing has helped to reconcile 
men with men and nations with nations? How much nearer 
are we to the realisation of universal peace? Have these com- 
mittees and resolutions gone very far beyond producing more 
committees and more resolutions, while war stays a sinister co 
and peace a remote hope? 

Of course I do not imply that these resolutions are futile or 
wrong. No doubt they have their own value. Besides some of 
them “sound grand, inspiring and far-reaching. Sometimes they 
really strike wisdom and radiate hope. But what is most annoy- 
ing about them is the prevailing freedom to be democratically 
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irresponsible. The leaders may be clear-visioned and agree, but 
the rank and file are far behind, often confused, and usually dis- 
agree not only among themselves but with their own leaders. So 
the magnificent resolutions remain highly gratifying to the 
authors and merely educational to others. Thus in the end, no 
one seems to be really responsible for the implementation of the 
noble principles promulgated or for paying the price of the 
consequences of these pronouncements. Under the circumstances, 
the repudiation of the resolutions by action or rather by inaction 
becomes an amoral habit. This apparent irresponsibility for 
opinions expressed or published seems to apply equally well to 
the Christian press, Christian writers and speakers. Of course if 
any one were to be misled by their shifting opinions or misguided 
by their oscillating judgments, the fault is entirely his own. He 
should have known better. But just the same, it is very irksome. 
I am indeed a bit weary of this interminable series of committee- 
meetings and resolution-making by the Protestant churches. It 
certainly does not help the cause of reconciliation. Sometimes it 
is really obnoxious because it even augments the cause of war. 


Lack of guidance from the Catholic Church 


If the Protestant churches are so irritatingly fragmentary and 
vociferously irresponsible, how about the Catholic Church? Here 
one finds all the comfort of unity and the security of hierarchical 
ideology. The Catholic Church, in contrast to the Protestant 
churches, can and does speak unitedly, authentically and 
responsibly when it speaks through the Pope. The papal pro- 
nouncements are responsible statements of the responsible head 
of the Catholic Church. Comforting and authentic as they are, 
when one scrutinises their contents, one is apt to be bewildered 
by the catholicity of the positions taken and the fluidity of the 
attitudes assumed by successive Popes. The Vatican has been 
equally busy in producing documents related to the questions of 
war and peace. But even the more recent ones overwhelm one by 
their benign generality rather than by their discerning relevancy. 
With reference to the state or the political power, its position is 
too often obscurantist and makes for appeasement rather than for 
creative guidance. 

Naturally these observations do not encourage me to hold 
much hope that the Church-as-it-is can be a chief instrument for 
reconciliation. It is with a sense of frustration that I view its 
present ineffectiveness which practically amounts to the betrayal 
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of its sacred mandate to be the reconciler and the peace-maker in 
this tragic world of ours. Startlingly I am forced to seek the 
light of salvation somewhere else. Light I must find. But 
where? 


The promise of the Church 

In this search for light I find myself driven inevitably to the 
Church-as-it-is-to-be. For, sinful and unredeemed though it is, 
the Church after all in its innate concept and in its basic message 
is still full of promise for reconciliation and peace-making. I even 
believe that it can be effective even now if it really awakens to its 
potential usefulness as an institution of healing and service, 
spiritually as well as materially. And it is definitely in the 
ecumenical reality of the Church, that is, the World Church, that 
I find both the conceptual and practical bases for my faith in the 
potentialities of the Church. The World Church is today the 
one remaining universal institution which is standing the acid 
test of war and is still bearing witness to the unity of humanity, 
regardless of colour, race, nationality, or history. It is here that 
the basic concept of human brotherhood and divine Fatherhood 
finds its triumphant affirmation. The World Church is inter- 
racial. It is really supra-racial. This fact is most important 
because of the magnitude and gravity of the race problem in the 
post-war world. There are Christians of all colours and races 
in the nations at war. Yet some of them at least are keeping faith 
with each other across the battle line and are being drawn together 
closer because of the unspeakable tragedy of the Church’s betrayal 
of its prophetic mission and our share in the guilt. The bond of 
common penitence binds these Christians together all over the 
world. The fellowship of common suffering is sustaining them 
and illuminating their narrow path in these darkest hours of our 
history. It is this Christian fellowship which unites all these 
Christians on both sides of the war that gives the reality to the 
World Church at this stage of Christian history. And it is in this 
World Church built on the reality of ecumenical Christian fellow- 
ship that I find the healing light of reconciliation for broken 
humanity. 


Where the strength of the Church lies 

The World Church should guard against the prevailing fallacy 
of gauging the spiritual potency of a church in terms of quanti- 
tative measures—membership, organisation, architecture, legal 
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status, wealth, popular support, etc. These are the very things 
which have often misled the unthinking mass of church-going 
people to take it for granted that they are Christians because 
they have joined the church and support it. These people in the 
so-called Christian countries are no more Christians in the true 
sense of the word than the people in the so-called Buddhist 
countries are Buddhists in the true sense of the word. In this 
respect, I cannot escape the impression that there exists a strange 
kinship between American Christians and Japanese Buddhists. 
Both are respectable, comfortable, and in the numerical majority 
in their respective countries, and they are perhaps equally foreign 
to the spirit and the way of their avowed leaders, Christ and 
Buddha. The World Church is a spiritual entity and as such 
its power is not in things seen or in resources computable. Its 
strength is in things unseen and in resources incomputable. In 
other words, the World Church needs no membership registry 
or dues in order to function as it should. But it should do every- 
thing possible to safeguard its genuine Christian spirit and truth. 
The World Church should maintain, above everything else, the 
purity and flavour of the salt and leaven of the Kingdom of God 
in the essentially pagan world. 

The World Church must be a church in penitence. It will 
remain, therefore, permanently an unpopular minority church. 
The universal law of spiritual growth, however, somehow 
demands fertility of the soul’s soil in terms of penitence. The 
spiritual malnutrition of the otherwise prosperous-looking modern 
church is precisely the cause of its trouble. It has grown too fat 
in arrogance and too soft in complacency. Average Christians 
are ashamed of being penitent in these days. Even the Church 
leaders reflect this general trait. Read the great resolutions and 
grand pronouncements of the Church; you will readily discover 
that they are very apologetic at being penitent and, after paying 
as cursory a respect, as is possible with decorum, to penitence, rush 
on to the more engaging business of passing judgment on others. 
Nothing has shocked me so much in the last few years in America 
as has this one fact. 


Forgiving the unforgivable 
To my way of thinking, only a penitent church ¢an seek 
forgiveness; only a seeking church can be forgiven; only a 


forgiven church is qualified to forgive. And it is all-important 
here to remember that to forgive the forgivable is not. a really 


——— 
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Christian forgiving. We truly forgive only when we forgive the 
unforgivable. This must be so, if Christ’s own words on this 
matter mean anything at all. I for one feel most deeply on this 
question. Perhaps I am old-fashioned. But I sincerely believe 
that Christ meant the forgiving of the unforgivable. Forgiving 
the unforgivable is not the unpractical ideal of a moralistic 
dreamer either. The validity of this dynamically Christian 
formula for reconciliation and peace is the universal experience 
in life everywhere in the world, down throughout the ages. One 
need not live long to learn in the school of life that the best and 
often the only way of reconciliation and peace for men with 
men is through this narrow portal of unconditional forgiving. 
We all know that justice alone often fails to bring about 
reconciliation among people. Justice must be sweetened by love 
if it is to heal the wounded heart. Even the closest of human rela- 
tionships such as husband and wife, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, and friends, constantly require the healing protection 
of forgiving love. The verity of Christianity is proved and its 
relevancy for our daily life is vindicated just at this point. 

Finally I come to what I conceive to be the unique revelation 
of Christianity, the spirit and the way of the Cross. The Cross 
is the basic message of the World Church. The way of the Cross 
is the way of life for Christians enfolded in its ecumenical fellow- 
ship. To me the Cross of Christ is the eternal symbol of redeem- 
ing love—love which not only forgives the unforgivable but 
suffers for the unforgivable so that they may be saved. Humanity 
has not heard more revealing words than those Christ uttered on 
the Cross, ‘Father, forgive them for they know not what they 
do.” Having crucified Christ again through this war, our daily 
prayer must be “Father, forgive us for we know not what we 
do.” When one forgives, judgment is precluded, already rendered 
worthless in forgiving. Why should we, sinners all, insist on 
sitting on the judgment seat? Our stupidity and arrogance are 
simply devastating. Again Christ’s words ring in my trembling 
heart, “Judge not’. 

The World Church consists of a contrite few of Christians of 
all races and nations, heartbroken because of the sin of the world, 
truly penitent and genuinely forgiving, united in the spirit and 
the way of the Cross. This Church, and only this Church, can 
be the reconciler among men and the restorer of peace among 
nations. 
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Churches and Governments 
RosweE.Li P. BARNES 


What can the Church do toward rebuilding the world after 
the war? This question is raised in many quarters, not only by the 
church people. Many who have not taken the church seriously in 
the past are raising the question now because they are aware of 
the necessity of moral reconstruction and because they have 
observed evidences of new vitality in the life of the churches in 
some places. The church people are raising the question because 
they have seen in the rapid development of the ecumenical move- 
ment in recent years a new factor which may have an important 
influence in world affairs. There are other reasons why people 
are thinking about the work of the Church in the post-war world, 
but these are major. 


It is recognized immediately that the practical decisions 
determining the structures and the processes of international 
relationships will be made by governments. But governments are 
presumably subject to influence. How, then, can the Church 
influence what the governments will do so that we may move 
toward a just and durable peace? 


In the first place, the Church cannot appropriately be regarded 
as one unified institution in considering the relation between the 
Church and government in international affairs. The Church 
should rather be thought of primarily as a fellowship. We are 
therefore largely concerned with the churches as institutions hav- 
ing corporate structures, and therefore appropriately to be con- 
sidered in relations with governments, which are likewise cor- 
porate bodies. In speaking of the churches, we have in mind not 
only separate units incorporated within separate countries but also. 
international institutions such as the Roman Catholic Church, 
with headquarters at the Vatican. 


_ It is useful to observe the various types of relationship prevail- 
ing between churches and governments, determining the various 


channels through which the churches may influence the policies of 
governments. 


pe 
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The following classification is only rough, involving superficial 
analysis, to establish the point that a great variety of relationships 
prevails and that therefore generalisations on a world scale are 
very difficult. Within each type there are wide variations. A 
careful analysis would indicate that there are almost as many 
types of relationships as there are countries and churches. 


The International Structure of the Churches 


The Roman Catholic Church is international, and has rela- 
tions with national governments, not only through the national 
branches of the church but also through the Vatican State and the 
Papal Delegates as agents of the Vatican State. Thus this church, 
international in its structure, has also a political instrument which 
provides channels of communication and influence. The other 
churches have no such political instrument. As a result of the 
combination of national branches and political instruments, the 
Roman Catholic Church can negotiate concordats. It can also 
provide for communications through the medium of the Vatican 
State to the churches in the various countries. 


The Orthodox Churches have no political State or world 
hierarchy equivalent to those of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but they do have a measure of ecclesiastical similarity and 
community larger than that prevailing among the other non- 
Roman churches as a group. Therefore, through sister churches 
in the various countries there is a possibility of exerting direct 
influence upon governments in the interest of common policy if 
such a common policy be achieved. However, since the Orthodox 
churches are generally national in scope and structure, they tend 
to be much more nationalistic in policy than do the branches of 
the Roman church. 


The Protestant Churches, considered collectively, are basically 
a spiritual fellowship without a common political program. 
Together with some of the Orthodox churches they have set up 
international institutions or agencies such as the International Mis- 
sionary Council, the World’s Sunday School Association and the 
Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches, which 
are primarily channels of international communication between 
the various churches, with administrative functions limited largely 
to ecclesiastical matters and to common services. These agencies 
serve as channels for the study of problems of mutual concern, 
for the promotion of conferences and the provision of services 
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such as, for example, to missionaries cut off by war from their 
home churches, to prisoners of war and to refugees. These 
agencies are important in developing and preserving spiritual 
community. They have a negligible influence on government 
policies, except with regard to their own work, and then largely 
through the churches within the several nations, rather than 
through direct approach by an international agency to national 
governments. 


The relations between Churches and Governments 


To indicate the wide variation in the possibilities of influence 
of the churches upon the governments of their respective states, 
six roughly defined types will be suggestive: 


1) The State church, whether Roman Catholic, Ortho- 
dox or Protestant. It has a direct channel to government 
through which influence may be exerted. The effectiveness 
of that influence varies according to the prestige and political 
power of the church, but it is generally large. Examples: 
the Roman Catholic Church in Spain, the Orthodox Church © 
in Greece, the Lutheran Church in Sweden and the Church 
of England. 


2) The Free churches, constitutionally largely independent 
of government subsidy or control, in a state traditionally or 
nominally Christian, where there is no State church. The 
channel of influence upon government is largely indirect, 
through public opinion, through prestige or through the rela- 
tionship of church leaders to government leaders. Examples: 
Switzerland, Canada, the United States. 


3) The Free church as a minority group in a state where 
a State church or a dominant Free church has major influence. 
No generalisation as to channels of influence is possible, except 
that they are indirect and variable. Examples: Reformed 
churches in France and Free churches in Rumania. 


4) The church in a state, traditionally non-Christian, 
where the churches suffer no constitutional disabilities. The 
channels of relationship with government are indirect and the 
influence dependent entirely upon prestige achieved by merit 
or as a result of association with politically useful or power- 
ful “Christian nations”. Social disabilities or prejudice may 
limit this influence even where there are no constitutional or 
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legal disabilities. The foreign political associations may 
impair influence rather than enhance it. Examples: China, 
Japan. 

5) The church in a state traditionally non-Christian and 
which suffers constitutional or legal disabilities. These have 
no regular channels of relationship with governments. Their 
influence is negligible except as it may result from their being 
associated with politically useful or powerful “Christian 
nations’, which association may be as much a liability as an 
asset in influence. Examples: Egypt, Iran. 

6) The church in a state traditionally Christian but at the 
present imposing constitutional or legal disabilities on all 
churches. It has no regular channels of relationship with 
government and its influence is practically negligible on 
national policy. Examples: Russia, Mexico. It should be 
noted that both of these examples are of countries in which 
formerly, for long periods, a church had had monopolistic, 
direct and powerful political influence. 


These wide variations of relationship and influence must be 
taken into account as practical considerations in estimating the 
possible influence of the churches on international political actions 
of states in the interest of world order. Few uniform procedures 
are possible for the Christian churches around the world. 

The generally prevailing procedures, especially among the 
non-Roman churches, would seem to be these: 


A. Educating and influencing public opinion with regard 
to basic ethical and moral principles which should underlie 
national policy with regard to international relations. 

B. Consultation and conference with government leaders; 
occasional advocacy of specific measures by testimony before 
legislative groups. 

C. Analysis of current government policies in terms of 
the principles advocated as in A. above. 

D. Urging the acceptance of the responsibilities of Chris- 
tian vocation in citizenship, which require (1) that the indi- 
vidual, on the basis of his enlightened Christian judgment, 
support as a citizen those national policies which most closely 
approximate an application of Christian principles and (2) 
that he support public leaders who are committed to such 
policies. 
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However, having suggested that these are the most generally 
prevailing ways of influencing national policy, we should bear 
in mind the wide deviations from these ways in the practices of 
many churches. Some show little concern for national political 
policies in principle, regarding such matters as lying in a realm 
beyond the concern of the churches. At the other extreme are 
churches which mobilise their constituencies to act as church 
groups to elect or defeat a candidate for public office or to support 
or oppose by direct political action a pending legislative measure. 
Other churches seek, through their officials, to direct the action of 
government officials. 


Major Responsibilities of the Churches 


It would appear to the writer that the three major responsi- 
bilities of the churches in exerting influence upon governmental 
policies toward the establishment of an international order con- 
ducive to the maintenance of a just and durable peace should be 
as follows: 


A. The churches in the ecumenical fellowship should 
achieve common agreement on the basic moral principles of 
national and international policy inherent in their common 
faith. Such agreement among the peoples of various nations, 
races and cultures is the basic need of the world today. More- 
over, the aggressive promulgation of such principles is gen- 
erally the most appropriate and most effective way of influenc- 
ing and guiding political policies. 

B. The several churches in their relationships and in their 
life as members of a world-wide fellowship should give a 
demonstration of the achievement of an orderly and mutually 
helpful community. The basic problem of world order is 
that of achieving world community in a moral or spiritual 
sense. This requires that peoples of different nations, races 
and cultures should learn to live together as members of a 
community. If the churches in their fellowship can achieve 
mutual understanding and community of essential purpose, 
they can bind the world together and thus build the necessary 
foundations for political order. 


C. The churches should develop among their members a 
larger acceptance of the responsibilities deriving from the 
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Christian vocation in citizenship. Only thus will the basic 
principles formulated and promulgated by the churches 
become effective in political policy. 


As examples of attempts to make effective the foregoing 
policies one may cite the formulation of principles achieved by 
the Oxford Conference and the educational work of the churches 
in calling those findings to the attention of their members. The 
informal conference in Geneva in 1939 provided another example; 
it formulated a memorandum which was the expression of a 
common agreement by churchmen of various nations and cir- 
culated the memorandum to be presented to leaders of govern- 
ments in the ways most appropriate within the several nations, 
and promoted the widespread study of the memorandum in the 
churches. The Guiding Principles and the Statement of Six 
Political Propositions adopted by the Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace (U.S.A.) conform to these 
policies; the latter document contains “middle axioms” which 
give more guidance to the individual than a mere statement of - 
general principle and which stop short of commitment to one of 
several political proposals similar in purpose. 


The writer regards the following considerations as supporting 
the above suggestions : 


1. Where the churches do not assume responsibility for 
government in the secular order, they should not seek to 
control such government. 


2. The churches have no special competence in the tech- 
nical problems of government and therefore should not pre- 
sume to exercise authority with regard to such problems. 


3. When the churches become politically partisan or 
identify themselves with a particular régime, they risk repudi- 
ation when there is a change in régime, e.g., Russia. 


4, For the churches to identify themselves with a particu- 
lar political measure or institution is to encourage the com- 
munity to rely too much upon it to the neglect of the ethical 
and moral disciplines and the redemptive factors which are 
essential to its success. 


5. The indirect approach by the churches to government 
emphasises the responsibility of the individual Christian in 
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his dual capacity as a member of the Church and as a citizen 
of his country, thus strengthening both the Church and the 
State. 


Even now, in the midst of war, the churches are making 
plans for the early post-war period which are in keeping with 
the suggestions we have been considering in this article. By bear- 
ing one another’s burdens of relief and rehabilitation in practical 
ways they may consolidate and demonstrate true community. By 
holding an international conference of Christian leaders, both 
clerical and lay, as soon as practical arrangements can be com- 
pleted, they may be able to formulate a statement of principles 
which will have great influence in determining political develop- 
ments. By moving rapidly toward completing the organisation 
of the World Council of Churches, they may provide a deepening 
of fellowship and an effective agency for co-operation and united 
witness. 


The hope that these purposes may be achieved rests upon the 
evidence of God’s Spirit at work in the Church with power during 
these recent tragic years. We have been analysing the Church 
as a human institution; but such analysis leaves out of considera- 
tion the most important fact about the Church—its source, its 
power, its basis of unity are in God, who rules history and who 
works in ways beyond our understanding and our foreseeing. 


—-- 
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The Ecumenical Church and the Ordinary 
Christian 


R. AMBROSE REEVES 


In recent years there has been a growing consciousness among 
many Christians that the disunity of Christendom is a source of 
great weakness to the witness of the Church in the world, and also 
grievously impairs its own life. Readers of THE STUDENT 
Wor. are well aware that in the years between two world wars 
the World’s Student Christian Federation has played a worthy 
part in that movement which has become known as the ecumeni- 
cal movement: a movement in which Christians drawn from 
many communions of the Church of God, standing together before 
God, have waited to be shown some way in which such divisions 
might be overcome. Through the years this endeavour has been 
sustained by the vision of the Ecumenical Church—the One, 
Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic Church, in the unity of which the 
rich diversity of the churches would find full expression in the 
Una Sancta. The years of war, with the increased pressure of 
external events upon the churches that they have brought with 
them, have meant an increase in ecumenical activity, and a deep- 
ening of the desire in many to do something to overcome what is 
often described as “the scandal of our unhappy divisions”’. 


Confusion im ecumenical thinking 

How does all this activity and effort appear to the ordinary 
Christian? In attempting to answer that question I am anxious 
to make it quite clear at the outset that all that follows is nothing 
more than some observations on this matter by one ordinary 
Christian who has seen something of work of this character in 
one corner of Great Britain. In no sense does it claim to be any- 
thing more than a few personal reflections upon the trend of 
events in certain religious circles. I say “certain” advisedly, 
because my impression is that the conception of the Ecumenical 
Church remains unknown to the great mass of ordinary people in 
all the churches. At the same time, there are other circles 
in which the phrase is so well known that it has almost become a 
cliché. Among such there are some who, while they talk a 
great deal about the Ecumenical Church, have had scarcely any 
experience of the ecumenical movement, as it has been experienced 
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by the Federation, and as a result use the words without giving 
them much more content than symbolising a desire to “get 
together’? with members of other churches. In my more cynical 
moments I feel that much which passes today for ecumenical 
activity seems to be but another spiritual narcotic that men have 
discovered, and which they use to drug their minds so that they 
may escape facing the many disturbing realities in the con- 
temporary religious scene. But at such times I am ever thank- 
ful that both in the ecumenical work in Anglo-Orthodox circles, 
and in the remarkably promising quality of much of the work 
of the Federation in this field in these last years I have been 
privileged to know other expressions of ecumenism. 

Much of the co-operative work between Anglicans and Free- 
churchmen, and to a lesser degree with Roman Catholics also, 
has been crystalised in Religion and Life weeks; weeks in which 
members of various communions of the Church in England have 
striven to present together the Gospel message, and to show its 
relevance to life today to the people living in a particular locality. 
It may be said with some truth that we are too near to this par- 
ticular expression of ecumenical activity to attempt to evaluate it, 
but we are bound to try and see the direction in which we are 
going, and the value or otherwise of the effort that is being made 
in such enterprises. It would be foolish to pretend that such 
co-operation has no value. In the first place these Religion and 
Life weeks imply the recognition that the differences which divide 
Christians from one another are less than those which divide 
Christians from all who are living without God. Secondly, they 
constitute a powerful challenge to that departmental position in 
the social life of men that religion has been content for too long 
to occupy. At the same time it would be as foolish to overlook 
certain weaknesses in much ecumenical activity at the moment, 
weaknesses which I believe are largely responsible for the fact 
that in some cases at least such efforts fail to make any very 
serious impact either upon the rank and file of the churches, or 
upon the masses who stand outside all forms of organised 
religion. In particular, much of this co-operation between mem- 
bers of the various churches is undertaken without any real under- 
standing of one another’s most serious convictions. Indeed, the 
danger is that such efforts may be made with little more than a 
desire, no doubt laudable in itself, to get together and do some- 
thing. But I would suggest that such a desire is never a suffi- 
cient basis for serious ecumenical work, for that needs-a clear 
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understanding both of the reasons for which such work should be 
undertaken, and of what it is that is to be done together. 


The danger of unity at the expense of truth 


Again, very largely because of the fact that there is often too 
little appreciation of the basic convictions of Christians in other 
churches, there is, I believe, a widespread assumption that the 
most pressing task of the moment is to relate religion to life. 
That is unquestionably true, and yet I am often compelled to ask 
why it is that Christians are finding it so appallingly difficult to 
do this. May it not be that the real reason for our difficulty is 
that all too frequently we have a far from adequate grasp of the 
Gospel entrusted to us in the Church by God, and as a result we 
fail to make any vital impact upon life. In other words, quite 
unintentionally no doubt, but nevertheless certainly, the desire 
to actualise the vision of the Ecumenical Church frequently 
means that unity is being sought at the expense of truth. As 
Canon G. W. Broomfield has recently said (page 214 in Revela- 
tion and Reunion): “Too high a price can be paid for unity. 
Truth and loyalty to truth must come first, for the sake both of 
the truth itself and of the Church’s mission in the world. A 
divided Church, each part of which is convinced of the truth as it 
sees it, is more likely to convert the world than a Church united 
in uncertainty. The surrender of part of what is believed to be 
true, for the sake of unity with others, may well be followed by a 
weakening of faith in those things also which are held in common. 
The truth must come first, and no desire for unity can justify the 
abandonment of anything which is believed to be true.” 

It is far too soon to predict the probable effect of some of the 
work now being done in England which is termed ecumenical, 
but I have the uneasy suspicion that it may only succeed in still 
further weakening the already often pathetically weak sense of 
the Church among Christians in Britain, and reinforce the heresy, 
so powerful in our modern world, that there is no necessary con- 
nection between being a Christian and membership in the Chris- 
tian community. The end of that would be only to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. Some observers would go much fur- 
ther than this and claim that such co-operation, which depends 
on an agreed silence upon much that is most valuable in the heri- 
tage of particular churches, will mean the substitution of some 
form of British religion for membership in the Church, which, 
whatever it may be, will not be Christianity. 
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Taking the Church, and therefore reumon, seriously 


There is one further reflection that I believe must be made 
‘upon certain trends here in ecumenical work. I am increasingly 
convinced that ecumenical activity is slowly but surely disclosing 
the fact that at the moment the churches in England are in no fit 
state spiritually to unite with anybody. This means that there is 
a real danger that the concept of the Ecumenical Church, which I 
am convinced has been given to us by God (even though I believe 
its working out in these last years in England has often come 
to have a pattern rather remote from that which many of us in 
the Federation have known through its concern with ecumenism), 
may be used as a facade to cover up the inner spiritual poverty 
of the churches. In so far as ecumenical work discloses the sick 
condition of the churches it has tremendous value, even though 
that value formed no part of the original intention of those who 
initiated such activity. In other words, the most powerful impres- 
sion left on me by some at least of the attempts to make the idea 
of the Una Sancta a reality is that the sin of division has eaten 
very deeply into the life of all the churches, and means that the 
Church of God is not only broken, it is spiritually diseased. 
Obviously the realisation that all is not well in the life of any 
church impels those who care for the church to do something for 
its cure. But I cannot believe that unity, important and urgent 
though it is, can ever of itself remedy the present spiritual weak- 
ness of the churches. It is very much as if a doctor confronted 
with a man suffering with cancer urged him to marry a woman 
suffering from tuberculosis in order to regain his health. 

Does this then mean that the vision of the Ecumenical Church 
must be dismissed as a mirage, very much as a dreamer puts from 
him some fantastic dream when he awakes to grapple with the 
hard facts of everyday life? Certainly not, for as Father 
Thornton reminds us in The Common Life in the Body of Christ 
(p. 439), “The glory has been given; and so the Church is 
already the fulness of Christ. But the Church must grow into a 
‘perfect man’, if the fulness of Christ is to be manifested. In both 
passages (i.e., Ephesians 4: 13 and John 17: 22, 23) the final 
fulness is thought of in terms of a perfected unity. Moreover in 
‘Ephesians and in the Pauline epistles generally there is the same 
further implication which is explicit in John 17: 23. The glory 
has been given for the perfect endowment and fulfilment of the 
Church; but the Church is not an end in herself; Her life is to 
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reach its fulfilment in order that ‘the world may know that thou 
didst send me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me’.” 
Whatever may be torn from us in these searching times of 
God’s judgment upon the Church we must cling fast to the 
vision that He has given us of the Body of Christ, even while we 
set ourselves resolutely against the temptation to find some cheap 
and easy way to heal the wounds in that Body. Perhaps it may 
be necessary for us to learn that we have no power in ourselves 
to overcome the sin of division in which all Christians share. 
Surely as we declare to the world that Christ alone can free men 
from the bondage of sin, we must be humble enough to hear that 
same redeeming word ourselves when the sin in question is our 
sin, and recognise that God alone can perfect the unity of the 
Church. That gift, we may be sure, He will freely give us when 
we are in a fit condition to use it as He wills it to be used. But 
this does not mean we have nothing to do except to cling to the 
vision of the One, Holy Church of which the Bible speaks to us. 
On the contrary there is very much that we must do, and do 
swiftly, if the Church which now in so many places knows more 
deeply the sorrow of Calvary than in former times is to know 
again the joy of Easter. First of all, we have to ask ourselves 
afresh whether we really believe that the Church is never a purely 
human organisation, but the household of God—the people of 
God, who are set apart to be the holy community in the life of 
which men may see reflected the love of God, and in which the 
Living Christ abides. If we do so believe, then we are bound to 
regard our membership in the particular church in which we find 
ourselves so seriously that we cannot rest until our whole life 
is lived within the living tradition of belief .as it is held in that 
Church. In short, we are called to rediscover the riches of the 
heritage that is ours in that communion of the Church of God of 
which we are members. The immediate result of such a con- 
secration on our part may well mean a hardening of the lines of 
division in Christendom as far as we ourselves are concerned. 
But I am persuaded that this would only be a passing phase of 
our spiritual experience, for the deeper we delve into the richness 
of faith and practice in our own communion of the Church the 
more certainly we shall desire the fulfilment of the Church in 
perfected unity. In any case, until we do come to live in the 
Church of God in some such way as this there is really little 
point in being interested in the ecumenical movement for we come 
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into it with empty hands unless we can bring with us the contribu- 
tion of living experience that we have gained by living this church 
life in a particular communion of the Church of God. If our 
interest in the Ecumenical Church is little more than the estab- 
lishment of a kind of spiritual cosmopolitanism, and we do not 
see it as the growth of the churches in all their fulness into the 
Church, then we should be better employed some other way. 


The true ecumenical spirit 


At the same time as God calls us to live the church life in 
that communion of His Church in which we dwell, we have also 
to become aware of the existence of other Christians in churches 
other than our own. Obviously none of us can ignore this fact, 
although it is quite possible to regard such Christians in such a> 
way that their churchmanship is nothing more than a “label” 
that we attach to them. Yet this is nothing more than indiffer- 
ence even though it is often disguised by the name of “tolerance”. 
Again it is possible to have merely a negative attitude towards 
other Christians, so that we regard them as folk to be overcome 
in argument, if not, as formerly, in battle. But I believe there 
is still another possibility before us, namely, of trying to discover 
what is true and valuable in those things which distinguish them 
from us. In Revelation and Reunion, to which I have already 
referred, the author says that this approach “would not be to 
prove that the other is wrong, but to discover in what sense, and 
to what extent he is risht. Such an attitude to others is by no 
means irreconcilable with loyalty to one’s own convictions.” That 
I am persuaded is the true ecumenical spirit, even though it 
involves much more patience, humility, and a far greater readi- 
ness for hard work than the more spectacular gestures that are 
often claimed as ecumenical. Surely it is not the task of ecu- 
menism to demonstrate unity where there is difference. Rather 
it is inspired by the desire that the churches may come to know 
one another in the fulness of their forms, with all their differ- 
ences, conscious that, even while they remain divided from one 
another, they must keen the unity of the Spirit until they come 
to the unity of the Faith. Thus it is that those who would share 
in the ecumenical work of the churches must not only helieve in 
the One, Holv, Catholic and Anostolic Church. but also in the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life, strong in the faith that, 
as our Lord has promised, He will lead us into all truth. 
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Thinking Ahead as Christians 


GENEVA 
The report of a meeting held on July 17th and 18th, 1943 


The students who were present at Présinge in September 1942 
met with others who had recently arrived in Switzerland at the house 
of Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, Chairman of the W.S.C.F. Some of the 
questions raised at the Kenilworth meeting in February 1943 were 
specially considered by the three study commissions, so that the 
discussion begun last year at Poughkeepsie might be continued. 
Because of the smallness of our gathering, and the short time at our 
aie we could only consider these questions from certain points 
of view. 


Introduction 


When we study certain problems which confront the Christian 
conscience we must not forget that in the occupied countries chaos 
is so great and threatens to be so much greater that any suggestions 
as to the future must always remain subject to revision. We must 
ask ourselves whether there will be any immediate possibility of 
reconstruction. For those who are daily witnessing the extent of 
destruction the very word reconstruction, so easily pronounced, may 
seem utopian. It is premature at present to dismiss the possibility 
of a new era of chaos, social, political and spiritual. Our first duty 
must always be to remain steadfast in the present condition of war, 
knowing that God may call us equally well to co-operate in a work 
of reconstruction or to witness to our faith in a chaotic world. It is 
without losing sight of the second alternative that we are pursuing 
our work of constructive thinking, always remembering that it is 
subject to revision. 


Suffering and Fellowship 


Our friends at Kenilworth wondered what bearing the experience 
of Christians in the occupied countries had upon other Christians, 
and what was the special witness of those Christians who are not 
living in countries that have been invaded. Here is the answer which 
our little group would like to offer. We have particularly given our 
attention in this study to the difficulties of renewed contacts between 
occupied and unoccupied countries. 
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The problem of hunger, with its psychological and moral reper- 
cussions, the weariness that overcomes the mind and weakens 
reactions, the continual attacks made by the occupying power on the 
national heritage and values, are painfully teaching Christians in 
occupied countries that suffering is not in itself a privilege in which 
they can glory or which they ought to seek. 


The Christians who have passed through this period of trial may 
emerge fortified, but if this grace is granted them it must not be a 
cause of misunderstanding between them and their brothers in less 
tested countries; for in the Church of Jesus Christ it is true not only 
that if one member suffer all the members suffer with it, but also 
that if one member is honoured all the members rejoice with it. In 
the Church of Jesus Christ there is no room for spiritual jealousy. 


The churches in the tested countries are finding daily that God 
gives them the strength required in their concrete situations. The 
churches in the countries which have been spared, should, when 
comparing themselves to the others, be less ready to seek experience 
which has not yet come to them, than to realise their present 
obedience, and prepare no less than the others, for the true confession 
of their faith. If we put the kingdom of God and His justice on the 
first level of our concern, the place and the conditions of our loyalty 
matter less than the quality of our committal. Everyone must under- 
take his personal responsibilities in the knowledge that it is the loyalty 
of his life that is in question and the refusal to judge his brothers. 


If we consider the strictly human factors that enter into the 
situation, we must recognise that the suffering which ought to bring 
together countries that have been spared and those that have suffered, 
is in danger of separating them. Into the effort made by the “spared” 
countries to understand the “tested” countries, false ideas may enter, 
which are due to incorrect information. Goodwill alone is not enough 
to plumb the depths of suffering which cannot be imagined. The 
hypersensitiveness of those who have suffered adds to the difficulties 
of a rapprochement, which in many cases can only be made with 
bitterness. And yet the “spared” are for their “tested” neighbours, 
a reminder of a healthy and normal life which they must hope to 
recover in their own countries. 


Between these two groups a real Christian fellowship must be 
re-established. There must be an effort to get information which is 
untinged by sentimentality, an exchange of opinions, and after the 
war, an exchange of people. But from this time onwards, there must 
be real discernment exercised in the choice and training of individuals 
who are to be sent into the “tested”? countries to help in rebuilding 
their ruins and to be by their presence a sign of the solidarity of the 
nations. 
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In the Church of Jesus Christ faithfulness in intercession, after 
all, remains for both sides the surest means of remaining in 
fellowship and preparing for future meetings. 


Our Attitude to Russia 


The questions raised about Russia in the war seem to us particu- 
larly important, and we are glad to answer the questions raised by 
Kenilworth and by the International Commission of the British 
=.C.M: 

The isolation preserved by the Russian people, the misconceptions 
about them from which we haye suffered (particularly in judging 
their military might), the prejudices as well as the gratitude and hope 
they arouse in our minds make a sober judgment on our part 
imperative. 

Particularly we must use soberness of judgment in answering the 
first question: “On what criteria and facts may we judge whether 
Soviet policy to Christianity is undergoing a permanent change?” 
Inherently nothing is permanent in a state which is founded on the 
principles of dialectic materialism. Such a state is able to justify 
theoretically any new direction taken by its policy. (Consider the 
insistence on Russian communism during the past ten years, and 
especially the renewal of national sentiment since the war began.) 
That is why the remarkable change which has taken place in the 
attitude of the government towards the Church is not in itself a 
recognition of the essential nature of the Church but a necessity, or 
rather a tactical decision. Nevertheless, the attitude of the State 
towards culture, the life of the family and the motherland itself, does 
seem to indicate that the communist tactics on the religious plane 
are more than a mere provisional manceuvre to meet the ends of 
propaganda. Nor must we forget that even if these tactics are in 
theory considered to be a bluff, yet they may bring with them 
practices which will uncover realities, with which the very manipu- 
lators of the tactics will themselves have to reckon hereafter. In any 
case the new freedom granted the Church in preaching and in action 
does not for the moment constitute the real freedom which the 
Church has a right to demand, because the Russian state seems to 
desire to welcome a Church whose concern is with heavenly matters, 
while on earth it blesses without hesitation the existing political and 
social system. The Orthodox Church is thus faced, under a new 
régime, with the old danger which was her undoing under the old 
régime namely, the danger of being bound up with the established 
order of things and thus paying for her privileges. (Compare the 
privileged position in the Baltic countries of the Orthodox clergy in 
comparison to those of the other persecuted denominations. ) 
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When we turn to the second question: “For the Christian which 
is more important, freedom or social security?’ we must first ask 
ourselves a question about our general attitude to this double fact: 
Russia and Communism—a union which has proved far more 
profound than we expected. We freely admit the love of truth and 
the vitality which have animated the history of Russia, as well as 
the effort at construction and organisation of these past twenty years, 
and the courage which has united the people during this war. But 
at the same time we fear that Russia may begin to practise an 
imperialism of great strength at the very moment when federalist 
solutions have a chance of succeeding elsewhere. 

In order to take up a position in the face of Russian Communism 
the Church will need to give constant proof of imagination and at 
the same time of firmness. Drawing its membership as it does largely 
from the bourgeois class, who are a priori nervous about the com- 
munistic levelling process (mainly in a financial sense), it must treat 
warily all the reasons offered to it for opposing communism (the 
value of personality, rights of property, the lies of materialism and 
the primariness of spiritual values). Further, since it is aware of 
the political realism, in the bad sense, employed by Stalin, and the 
slogans of Marxist ideology which oversimplify and camouflage the 
truth, it will not attempt to set out the Christian hope based on the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ as a rival theory alongside the promises 
of Marxist messianism, which are all based on the effort of man. 
For the Church makes answer to a question asked by God, and has 
no need to take its stand on the ground of a human utopia in order 
still to have the right to proclaim the good news of the Gospel. 


In general, the Church, faced with a Communist Russia, must 
treat with great seriousness the two following positive factors: first, 
the theoretically humanist basis on which is built the criticism of 
society which we owe to Marx, Engels and Lenin; secondly, the 
renewal of the Russian national past, so full of life today, which does 
not automatically bring back with it the old Orthodox faith, but 
which may restore the notion of man as not only a technician of the 
five-year plan, or as an anonymous “comrade”, but as a being who 
yearns, and suffers and hopes. The church must continue at all times 
to proclaim with certainty that this humanism destroys man, and 
that this nationalism becomes an imperialism which threatens the 
international order in so far as communism remains the Promethean 
effort to construct a perfect city without God. Wherever man resists 
the Spirit of God, there can be no question of true liberty or the 
emancipation of man. That is why we may not believe in the 
communist sophism that choice must be made between individual 
liberty and social justice. For the appreciable results obtained on the 
plan of social justice in Russia have been obtained by the use of 
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methods contrary to the commandments of God. We confess the 
sin of a Church which has forgotten to preach to the whole world. 
We believe that the Russian people will perish by its technical 
achievements, its regimentation or its imperialism unless the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ is proclaimed to it. We believe that this free preach- 
ing of a free Gospel will help it more than all our western liberal 
and bourgeois advice. We hope that a confessing Church which 
remembers that the earth is the Lord’s will raise its voice and will 
in this way prove that its sufferings have shown it faithful in times 
of trial. Finally we hope that a Student Christian Movement will be 


reborn in Russia in close and living connection with that confessing 
Church, 


The Bible and our Decisions 


Here in conclusion are a few all-too-brief notes in an attempt to 
clarify one of the more delicate questions which has been raised 
between our Anglo-Saxon friends and ourselves. 


The shipwreck of all the values on which European civilisation 
was founded has led us to return to the Bible, which is the source 
of our concrete decisions in personal and social life. We have studied 
the Bible, reading and understanding every text in the light of the 
whole revelation of Jesus Christ; one text by helping us to discover 
the precise meaning of certain key-words, has shed light upon another 
text, so that little by little we have seen our biblical horizon widen. 

This study has made us understand that the main question in the 
Bible is the Lordship of Jesus Christ over the world. Human 
problems can only become clear for a Christian in so far as he submits 
himself to that Lordship. This is what our theologians express when 
they say they seek in the Bible not ready-made solutions but Jesus 
Christ, “the mystery ... in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge” (Col. 2: 3). It is He Who gives the Scriptures their 
authority and their unity. We are not asked to fall into. biblical 
literalism, nor yet to introduce our particular points of view into the 
Bible but rather, once we have carried out a simple and honest 
exegetical study with results passing our expectation, to make our 
concrete decisions in the light of the revelation of His will for us 
which God gives us in Jesus Christ. It is true that if this christological 
study of the Bible has provided us with answers to certain burning 
questions (e.g. the Jewish problem—the doctrine of the State), we 
are still busy searching in the Bible for the answer to other questions. 
This study has given a new power to the preaching of the Church. 
‘For it is not only a message of individual salvation, but the proclama- 
tion of the Sovereignty of Jesus Christ over all the powers of the 
world. 
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And so we have been brought to understand the mission of the 
Church with regard to the State. The State is not subject to Jesus 
Christ in the same way as man is subject, for man is intended for 
eternal life, while the State has a purely provisional mission, to ensure 
order on earth. But this subjection of the State to God involves 
obedience to a law which the Church must reveal to the State. It is 
the Church’s part to warn those who exercise authority when they 
are discovered to be transgressing God’s order. So the Church must 
produce in its membership men who are sufficiently imbued with the 
biblical message to be able to lay bare the consequences of action on 
the plane of professional or civic life. 
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A Faith for Reconstruction 


i 


Statement by James L. Henderson 


“For thus hath the Lord said, The whole land shall be desolate; 
yet will I not make a full end.” Jeremiah 4: 27. 


The value of thinking about the future in education is that it 
concentrates attention on fundamentals. That is something which 
Thomas Traherne realised: when he wrote: “We studied to inform 
our knowledge, but knew not for what end we studied. And for lack 
of aiming at a certain end we erred in the manner.” 


The failure of liberalism in education 


Realising the wicked futility of trying to twist the child plant 
into a pre-conceived pattern of growth, we had become before the 
war so fearful of “aiming at a certain end’ that we had gone to 
the other extreme of altogether lacking an end and consequently 
erring most grievously in the manner. This was particularly apparent 
in the “new schools”, where the insistence lay on not repressing the 
child, not forcing him to learn French if it displeased him, not 
making him play games, and—in extreme instances—not compelling 
him to wash or perform his natural functions in appropriate places. 
This negative emphasis was, however, a real sign of progress, and 
certain schools have done real pioneering work in striking out fresh 
paths in education. The only trouble is that these have led from the 
comfortable oasis of accepted tradition in schooling out into the arid 
desert which must be traversed before the next oasis can be reached. 
The result of the war is to confuse the process. Bringing with it, as 
it has, a far greater degree of authoritarian control in society as a 
whole, it has made those educationalists who had never even started 
their journey sit back comfortably and say: “I told you so! Old 
ways are best.” It has made some of the more timid adventurers 
turn back in their tracks, and it has greatly perplexed the remaining 
few, who stand exposed in the desert and wonder how they are going 
to proceed. They feel they must proceed, and that there probably is 
another oasis not far away, but their present agnosticism cannot 
supply them with the creative energy necessary to continue the march. 
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That is one way of explaining the present predicament of 
educationalists whose tolerant liberalism has landed them in the 
paralysing contradictions of war, and left them contemplating rather 
wistfully the authoritarian regime of the older educationalists with 
their absolute principles and rigid moralities. “We can’t go back to 
that,” they murmur, and when, like Alice-in-Wonderland they ask: 
“But will you tell me please which way we ought to go from here?”’, 
they are greeted with the, to them, novel retort: “That depends a great 
deal on where you want to get to.” In whatever field of education 
we are working now, and whether we are interested primarily in the 
future of elementary or secondary schools, university or teachers’ 
training colleges, the basic two-fold problem is the same: Why am 
I growing in this world, and how can my growth help or hinder the 
growth of others? Here is my answer, which will have done its work 
if it provokes among fellow-educationalists, especially teachers and 
students of other countries, that creative agreement or constructive 
dissent which is the token of all true thought. 

I believe that man is more than a highly-developed animal, that 
at his best he is largely a thing of spirit, partaking of and communing 
with God, Who is the conscious essence of all creation, at his worst 
still retaining a fragment of this divinity, capable of growing from 
worst to best, but not by his own unaided efforts, only when he 
enjoys the grace of God. His freedom consists in freedom to 
co-operate or not with the laws which seem to be the condition of 
God’s presence in life. The greater his disciplined consciousness and 
therefore acceptance of these laws, the larger grows his sphere of 
potential co-operation. The accidents which he endures are unper- 
ceived design; the sins he commits are missed opportunities; his 
happiness lies in the fulfilment of God’s design for him; his death 
is the normal fatality of freedom; his immortality is the achievement 
of a co-operation with the laws of life beyond their manifestation in 
space and time; and love is the redemptive act through which this 
necessarily fatal, and therefore tragic process attains its significance. 


Order out of chaos 


In what follows I shall try to apply these philosophical premises 
to the task of making a blue-print for students after the war. As 
an Englishman, I propose to work empirically. Confronted with a 
situation of chaos now, and even greater chaos when hostilities cease, 
how is the student to start? He is and will be a member of society, 
and before anything at all can be done in or outside the university 
there will have to be order. This order will be imposed by force of 
arms, by any power or group of powers strong enough to hold out 
the promise of providing the bare essentials of existence, food, 
clothing and housing. There will be a natural tendency even in this 
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extremity for the “haves” to distribute food, clothing and shelter 
only to those “have-nots” whom they regard as their friends. 
Weariness and hate will tend towards the exploitation of shock, and 
it is here that the student’s first and hardest duty arises. If he has 
left the university already and is working in any kind of relief 
capacity, or if he is still in statu pupilari or a teacher, he must declare, 
at whatever cost to himself, in favour of equality of treatment in 
the primary essentials of living to all sufferers. That is going to be 
desperately—humanly speaking impossibly—hard for those who 
themselves have suffered cruelly from those very sufferers; it does 
not. preclude justice, and it is an absolutely essential ingredient of 
my blue-print. Ernst Toller, in his “Letters from Prison” wrote: 
“Believe me, it is hard not to hate—only the realisation of the 
compulsion behind compulsion in men’s lives gives the knowledge 
which makes one wise and understanding.” 

In this kind of situation, where a dominant military power will 
be controlling a vast continental area in its attempt to restore and 
keep order, there will be countless cross-currents of opinion flowing, 
different political groups manceuvring for position even to the point 
of precipitating further civil war—all behind the screen of immediate 
emergency relief measures and the practical tasks of sowing the seeds 
in the earth, breeding new livestock, restoring railways and bridges, 
and once again getting industrial machinery into action. In this vast 
process the regearing of all education has a crucial part. Who will 
the students be? They will consist of young men and women of 
about seventeen, eighteen or nineteen, who have just left school, and 
who will be proceeding to their higher education straight from school. 
But presumably this will be a small, and comparatively unimportant 
section of the whole the majority of whom will be discharged 
soldiers, sailors and airmen. Both categories will for the most part 
be poor: they will face a shortage of books, apparatus, housing, and 
probably food. In many parts of Europe they will face a shortage 
of teachers. Therefore the initial period of the re-starting of 
university life is bound to be a confused one, the greater the extent 
of war dislocation, the more the confusion. 


A true community of students 


There will be a tendency among student personnel towards 
political apathy, frivolous irresponsibility, and there will also be a 
tendency to bitter hatred and despair, especially among those who 
perceive most clearly the inadequacies of whatever political condition 
is brought into being at the close of hostilities in their particular part 
of the world. How to make real students of these elements; how 
to rekindle the flame of true scholarship; how to recreate moral 
values and spiritual principles—these are our problems. Not, I 
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fancy, by evangelistic crusades on the part of differing religions, or 
humanitarian bodies, but rather empirically from the bonds which 
necessity in the shape of famine and disease has forged between all 
sorts of men holding all sorts of rival opinions. ‘The immediate need 
in university centres like Vienna or Prague, Warsaw or Belgrade, 
will be the setting-up of student committees of self-help to plan and 
control, in association with whatever foreign assistance may be 
available, the relief work among the local university students. 
Evidence from the experience of European Student Relief after the 
last war is at this point significant: “Nowhere was the relief entirely 
administered, as charity, by representatives of the International 
Committee. A great deal of the value of what was done arose from 
the fact that E.S.R. at once laid down the principle that in each 
country representatives of every group of students must assume 
responsibility for the actual administration of the funds. In this 
way, and without any political subtlety, E.S.R. brought together 
students who otherwise never met. Nationalists and Socialists, Jews 
and antisemites, majorities and minorities came together on its 
‘Committees for Self-Help’, and in tackling the urgent material need 
confronting them they found that personal contact had destroyed those 
artificial barriers which were hindering European reconstruction.’”” 
Different circumstances will need a modification of former 
methods of procedure, but I believe this first student grouping holds 
promise of proceeding in a more effective and lasting way than in 
the 1920’s to reach a point of union between students everywhere. 
This conviction, however, needs one all-important proviso. My 
belief in the efficacy of this method only holds if the students them- 
selves will be true to their role, that is to say, if they will sternly 
refuse to be distracted from their proper task of study. They will 
be sorely tempted to this distraction, for they will see their leaders 
making terrible mistakes, they will see the menace of reactionary 
powers at work in politics, and they will wonder whether yet once 
again, youth, having for the most part received all the kicks of war, 
is going to be robbed of the ha’pence of peace. They will actually be 
so betrayed if they yield to this temptation for immediate action out- 
side the university sphere. For they will have betrayed themselves 
by failing to equip themselves with the only weapons which can 
finally aid them in their struggle for the right—namely, knowledge 
controlled by integrated feeling. For the right to earn this on the 
otiier hand they must be prepared to struggle relentlessly, and in 
these early days they should be able to assert that right. It will 
imply a strict discipline by which they will regard their studies not 
ane kind of cultural pastime in vacuo, but as a preparation for the 
ying out of certain metaphysical convictions which they share 
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and which control their lives. ‘The common faith and common long- 
ing which are the root of the matter can grow out of association on 
these committees of self-help, provided that students are not deflected 
from their true principles of being students. Indeed it will be pos- 
sible, even likely, that from this association they will learn the new 
principle of living together in community which they may be able to 
carry forward into their adult life, but this again only if they have 
genuinely fulfilled themselves as students and exercised themselves 
sufficiently in the task of making moral decisions in the student sphere. 
Again these groupings during the first emergency period can and will 
knit a very close bond between them and their own student con- 
temporaries, which it will be their duty and privilege to preserve. 

I wonder whether the youth of today can see themselves as 
members of such committees: each with their different backgrounds 
and problems—men and women from the British universities, refu- 
gees returning from England to the Continent, boys and girls who 
have grown up on the Continent during the last years of the war, boys 
and girls who have been killing each other in the rival forces of the 
belligerents. Nothing less than this act of imagination and faith is 
being asked of them, nothing less will serve to restore student life to 
a worthy place in the community. 


The Spiritual basis of scholarship 


The job of students now and in the future is to help to create 
what may be called the horizontal community of scholars, horizontal 
because it lies at right-angles to the perpendicular of non-student 
social and political life; horizontal because it seeks to preserve itself 
on the level of honest study disciplined by a unifying faith derived 
from common convictions about the fundamental meaning of life. 
This horizontal community must command the student’s utmost 
loyalty—a loyalty taking precedence over all others, including national 
loyalties. Loyalty to the student group of which they are members, 
whether in Cracow or Aberystwyth, can only survive and be a real 
thing if it is based on a confidence that their fellow-students share this 
belief in certain metaphysical verities, and are prepared to live and 
die for them beyond any other kind of allegiance. In this connection 
a remark of Max Plowman’s in his book The Right to Live is highly 
pertinent: “The deep-seated cause of our modern spiritual neurosis 
is the fact that men have lost the sense of any blessed thing about 
which they can all agree; and the diversity of men is such that God 
alone can be that object.” 

Perhaps this gives the impression of a piece of “sublime mysticism 
and nonsense”, an idealistic exaggeration. It is not so intended, and 
a blue-print which was unrealistically high-falutin’ would be worse 
than useless. But before it is thus dismissed, the question must 
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seriously be faced how else students are to shape order for them- 
selves out of the chaos which will be post-war Europe. I would say 
to them: “Proceed empirically, and as practically as you possibly 
can: think about food, calories, dietetic quantities, epidemic control 
of malaria and typhus, sanitation, lavatories, ovens, tents and fuel; 
learn fluently at least one other language than your own. Equip 
yourselves for service in the post-war field at home, and proceed 
to the very best of your abilities. Do all this, and then get started 
on the job, and I believe with absolute conviction that sooner or later 
you will be faced with despair, despair at other people’s shortcomings, 
despair at your own experiences. That despair will be your sin, but, 
as Kirkegaard reminds us, the opposite of sin is not virtue but faith, 
the faith which brings you and other sinners to what is truly an 
existential choice; either you will despair to such good purpose that 
you will be saved by your sins, and find that unifying faith which 
is the cement of true metaphysical teaching, or you will despair in vain 
about your duties as students and your allegiance to the horizontal 
community, and you will be consumed in another war which it will 
have been your sin to precipitate. 


“Either—or—it is as simple and final as that.” 
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II 
Statement by John Coleman 


“Except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build 
i sali «127331. 


The relation of the total post-war task of the Federation to its 
partnership with International Student Service and Pax Romana 
in World Student Relief is not simple. Every major decision in 
student relief immediately raises basic theological questions about the 
relation of the Christian to the world. 


There are two factors which make our task on the spiritual 
level potentially creative. Through the magnificent statesmanship of 
leaders in all three organisations we have achieved thorough-going 
co-operation in the relief project with Roman Catholics. Further, 
there is now a general intellectual rejection of the possibility of 
spiritual neutrality which makes the minds of men more receptive 
to Christian truth than perhaps they have ever been in the history 
of the Federation. ‘This manifests itself in many ways, in particular 
in the perception that student relief must be based on a faith at once 
more vigorous and more definite than mere humanitarianism. 


Our peculiar task 


That we must raise every cent we can for the physical relief of 
students; that we must put as many workers into the prisoner of 
war camps as can possibly be financed; that we must supply more 
and more books, more and more courses for men in the camps; that 
we must enlarge recreational and health facilities in China; that 
we should take thought now about the rebuilding of university plants 
destroyed by war—all this I take for granted. Could we say with the 
young man, “All these things have I done’, yet we would hear 
Jesus say, “One thing thou lackest still”. All these things are good, 
are necessary, are our duty; yet they do not constitute the peculiar 
task or the chief responsibility of the Federation. Without these 
things we shall make no progress towards our chief end. But these 
are not our chief end. You know what that is. It is to glorify God. 
It is to serve Him. It is, humbly, to play our part in God’s work of 
creating a new heaven and a new earth. The reconstruction with 
which we in the Federation are concerned is not simply a matter of 
enabling tens of thousands of students to return to the same old 
studies in the same old way. Our job is to be co-workers together 
with God in bringing His Reign upon the earth. 
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That Reign comes not with observation, for it is like leaven which 
a woman put in a lump of dough and slowly, gradually, inevitably 
the whole lump was leavened. Man does not accept God’s sovereignty 
overnight. His Reign does not come through some catastrophic 
revolutionary event. No, “. . . neither will they believe though 
one rose from the dead”. The progress which the Federation is 
attempting to achieve is not the type that is effected by a small 
band of radicals who, having captured the ship of state, wave banners 
and shout slogans so energetically that the eyes of all men are 
fastened on them, admiring them as the saviours of the state, and so 
fail to notice that all, together in the same boat, are adrift on the 
torrential course of history. Ex nihilo, nihil—you don’t get any- 
thing for nothing—neatly sums up the relevant part of my historical 
philosophy. Real progress in enriching the life of man, in achieving 
the social transformations necessary thereto and in effectively calling 
man to realise his true destiny as a son of God must be based on the 
profoundest truths about man’s nature, and be rooted deeply in 
history. 

The historic stream from which we may gain strength and wisdom 
is the Church. But the Church, as we know it, must be quickened, 
and must conform more perfectly to its true nature. For the Church 
to become the Church requires that it be one Church, that it speak 
in the tones and accents of today to the real problems which face 
men—that it exorcise from its life the corruptions of thought and 
practice which have engulfed it through its acceptance of the standards 
and theories of the world, that it call into its service the keenest 
minds and noblest spirits. The chief, indeed the only, glory of the 
Federation is that it has seen these tasks and helped the Church 
in some progress towards their achievement. The experience of the 
Federation in this regard will stand us in good stead in the present 
decisive hour. The peculiar responsibility of the Federation in post- 
war reconstruction is to use the new opportunities that will be given 
us through the joint enterprise of World Student Relief to continue 
this work. 


That they all may be one 


For many years now, the Federation has seen clearly its 
ecumenical responsibility. The greatest single division in the Church 
is between Roman Catholicism and the rest of Christendom. It is 
a gulf over which few bridges have been thrown. It was caused, and 
is maintained, as much by cultural, racial and sociological as by 
theological differences. The Roman Catholic historian Christopher 
Dawson makes this luminously clear in the chapter on the origin of 
Christian disunity in his recent book The Judgement of Nations. 
However, the disparity between Christianity on the one hand and 
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Bolshevism and Fascism on the other have: forced us to recognise 
that our divisions, though profound, leave us greatly weakened in 
the face of dangerous spiritual forces abroad in the world today. 
Persecution of Christianity in Europe has forced Christians of all 
denominations to co-operate, often for the first time in centuries. 
There are accounts of many instances in which this co-operation has 
led to the recognition of real spiritual affinity between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in Europe, and Orthodox and Protestants in the 
U.S.S.R. These contacts and experiences do not bespeak a reunited 
Christendom tomorrow. They are absolutely necessary first steps. 


The attitude of the average Protestant to Roman Catholicism is 
pure presumption. He has no conception of the richness and variety 
of life to be found behind its outward semblance of unity and uni- 
formity. He knows nothing of its internal struggles and divisions. 
He has no feeling for the reality of its worship. He cannot know 
the value of its sacraments for the inner life of a Roman Catholic 
and so understand a layman, such as one actively engaged in World 
Student Relief, who said to me, “I cannot conceive how it would be 
possible to live sanely without the strength which comes from 
Absolution and Communion.” The attitude of Roman Catholics to 
Protestantism is an analogous amalgam of ignorance and prejudice. 

World Student Relief presents us with an excellent opportunity 
to develop co-operation between Roman Catholic and Protestant 
students both in raising funds and in administering relief. In every 
country the S.C.M. should try to find some basis of joint action with 
Roman Catholic student organisations on behalf of Student Relief, 
Especially important will be the new friendships established between 
leaders of the Federation and leaders of Pax Romana. In all such 
contacts we must remember that it is not our task to change the 
Roman Catholic Church. That is a task for Roman Catholics. 
Possibly we have some slight knowledge and experience which can 
be helpfully communicated to them, though nearly all the insights we 
may have are doubtless contained in the variegated streams of thought 
of Roman Catholicism. Many times over in the coming years groups 
working in World Student Relief will have the experience, which 
I have already shared with members of the Fédération Canadienne 
des Universitaires Catholiques, of awakening to the fact that the real 
bond which holds us together in the relief work and enables us to 
communicate with and understand one another is the constraining 
power of Jesus Christ mediated to us down the ages by the Church. 

There can be no doubt that the absence in the world today of a 
common positive dynamic faith is the greatest single barrier to the 
achievement of a sane international order through which men’s basic 
physical needs can be supplied. Nor is there any question that the 
division between Roman Catholicism and the rest of Christendom is 
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the greatest obstacle to the effectual presentation of Christianity as 
the only sufficient faith for man. The Federation will not resolve this 
division in the next few years. It can initiate contacts and help 
establish those friendships without which such resolution will be 
impossible. The Federation has held many critical outposts in the 
past. It may well be that God now calls us to assist 1n establishing the 
first great milestone in Christian history since the Reformation. 


The university and erudition 


The fashioning and proclamation of the faith necessary to man 
today cannot and will not wait upon the reunion of Christendom. 
Indeed, in a real sense the reunion of Christendom waits upon the 
apprehension by leaders of the Church of a new faith. 

We must achieve a new integration of the dynamic of Christianity 
with the data of modern knowledge—the new concepts of the 
physical and social sciences, the insights of Freud and modern psy- 
chology, etc. Much of the thought of Karl Marx must be recognised 
as in the direct line of the great prophets and incorporated into the 
intellectual framework of Christianity. This is no mean task, as 
Arnold Nash makes abundantly evident in his recent book The 
University in the Modern World. It will require a new attitude on 
the part of scholars to the relation of Christianity and scholarship. 
The pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, which too often degener- 
ates into a game in which the professor assiduously avoids stating 
his own convictions in order not to prejudice the student and force 
him to make up his mind about the truth, is not a process readily 
capable of being infused with Christian fire. Scholars who imagine 
that they can stand aside from the stream of life and be “objective”, 
end up by casually absorbing the prejudices of the world. 

We need integral men. Little narrow specialists, objective in a 
small field, but in reality detached from the. whole of wisdom, cannot 
be the bearers of the necessary synthesis of faith and knowledge. A 
few of the older generation can see these things. They will help 
us. But they have already fought long and it is not they who can 
now push forward to the needed integration. It is among the present 
generation of students—especially the present generation in Europe 
that we may look for the minds ready to achieve this task. These 
are the men who have seen that no shallow liberalism, no mere faith 
in the goodness of man, no faith in the inevitability of progress, of 
the essential beneficence of science can possibly match the deep-felt 
needs of humanity. ‘They have seen all the old illusions shattered. 
Nor will they turn docilely to the phrases of our Christian forefathers. 
They will look for new and deeper truths confiding in Jesus’ promise 
“and if I go I will send the Comforter . . . and when the Spirit of 
Truth comes he will guide you into the full truth’. Of course, no one 
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can hope to stand in these days who has not drunk deep from the 
well-springs of our Christian heritage, the Bible, the saints, the 
prophets, the Church. But we must now break through the crust 
of unreal phrases, of anachronisms, of old meaningless forms and 
respond to the real and lively Word of God. 


It is for the reality of God that the impotent world cries in 
anguished tones. There is nothing more revolutionary or more 
dynamic than the reality of the word of God. How are we to hear 
that word? Not by means of spiritually neutral erudition. Karl 
Barth is a prophet whose burning apprehension of the word of God 
proclaims that God is not constrained by any pious institution or any 
pious phraseology. Yet even Barth’s message, distilled through the 
massive objective erudition of North American theological semin- 
aries turns from a radical pulsing flame into pale, vapid reaction. 


The Federation can have no interest in erudition as such. It 
must call out of the present generation of students a band of men 
and women, Christian scholars, consecrated to the task of making 
the University glorify God. Naturally, I do not have a simple 
formula about how this will be done. We do not glorify God by 
means of a formula. : 


Arnold Nash has brilliantly exposed many of the factors and 
problems which we must consider. Certain points of attack on the 
University are obvious enough. 


(a) The chief concern of a Christian professor must be in his 
students as persons, not how much material he can pack into his 
lectures. This requires personal contact between student and pro- 
fessor which is well-nigh impossible in many mass education uni- 
versities today; so, the teaching methods of many large universities 
must be radically revised. 


(b) Even now, however, teachers should gather round them 
promising students and attempt to achieve with them the integration 
of Christianity and study. 


(c) An attempt must now be undertaken to establish as part of 
university mores the attitude that to be a student is a Christian 
vocation with all the responsibility and high challenge which such a 
view entails. 


(d) Students are intellectual neophytes. By themselves they 
cannot understand the difficulties in which they are involved because 
of the lack of a Christian intellectual framework for university life 
and practice. These must be faced corporately by faculty and 
students. The need for a Christian Professors’ Movement has 
become very urgent. Chapter IX of Visser ’t Hooft’s None Other 
Gods is the most lucid exposition of this need that I know of. The 
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Federation, alone, has the contact necessary to call such a Movement 
forth. 

In this area of revamping the basis of university life and thought 
we have much to learn from Roman Catholicism. In the magnificent, 
if hierarchical and rather rigid, structure of Thomistic thought the 
Roman Catholic scholar has a source of guidance by which he may 
find his way through the confusion of thought of our time. Within 
this structure the task of the scholar is given meaning. He is not an 
isolated individual cut off from the rest of humanity by the narrow 
rut of his specialisation. He has a synoptic view of knowledge and 
is aware of his relation to the whole organism of scholarship. 

It is to a Roman Catholic that the English-speaking world owes 
its latest classic discussion of the function of higher education in 
Newman’s The Idea of a University. To mention this book is to 
point up vividly our plight. No book in English about the University 
commands greater lip-service. Nowhere is there a University which 
consciously attempts to follow the precepts which Newman there 
sets forth. 


Lord I believe, help Thou mine unbelief 


Even though the articulation of a faith adequate to the world’s 
needs waits upon a great constructive act on the part of Christian 
intellectuals and even though its complete incorporation into the warp 
and woof of society waits upon the healing of the divisions in the 
Body of Christ, we must act now. With St. Paul we must resolve 
“Not that I have attained perfection already, ... but I press onward 
toward the goal... for we must live up to what we have already 
attained.” 

Through the Church, and in particular through the Federation, 
God in His mercy has given to us such faith and such wisdom as we 
have already attained. This is our working capital. This is the 
greatest good we have to give the world. 

The pages of THe StupentT Wor tp have again and again told 
the story of the despair and disillusionment which engulfs the youth 
of Europe. ._There is a famine of bread which makes it intolerable 
to live. There is a famine of faith which makes it pointless. Surely 
men who have suffered as they have suffered, men who have stared 
into the abyss of life, men whose political dreams have been shat- 
tered by stern reality, surely these men will accept only a faith which 
is real, a faith forged out of man’s true condition, a faith which 
understands man’s nature at its worst and which speaks to him of a 
destiny so great as to give meaning and justification to the pain and 
agony they have endured. 

The fact that the Federation will face many such men in the 
days ahead is a searching challenge. Dare we face them? Can we 
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adequately mediate to them the strength and power we have known 
in the Federation? Are our feet planted sufficiently firmly on bed- 
rock reality? The faith which these men demand must speak to the 
economic and political conditions of the times. It must speak also 
to the dazed, despairing broken hearts of men. 

If Federation men who work in connection with World Student 
Relief are to be of maximum service here it is important that they 
be not fettered by the debilitating reverence for neutrality. In our 
participation in World Student Relief, we must surrender all selfish 
hopes of proselytising and organisationa! aggrandisement. But we 
must not surrender the right to present our faith to those whose 
greatest need is faith. We must witness to the dependence of all 
life on God; to the liberating power of Christianity in freeing man 
from the confines of nationalism, racialism and all the demonic forces 
abroad in the world today; to the fact that only by continual commit- 
ment of themselves to the common good can students bring meaning 
and worth into their lives; to the fact that only in the fellowship of 
the Church and through prayer do we gain faith to live, and wisdom 
to live well. 

Through such witness we may hope to bring new lives into the 
Church, lives made sensitive and real by suffering. The Church 
needs these hearts which, having known all fears, will never again 
be afraid; eyes which, having seen every pretence, never again can 
be deceived by spiritual sham; minds which, having touched brute 
fact, can never again have patience with sophistries. Blood such 
as this poured into the life-stream of the Church will make it new 
again, and give it the spiritual strength to seize the great opportuni- 
ties which lie ahead. It is the task of the Federation to win these 
men and women in Europe, in China, everywhere. 


Co-workers together with God 


I have spoken of our task as though it were something we can 
do. We shall help the students of Europe, We shall proclaim our 
faith to Chinese students. We shall co-operate with Roman Catholics. 
We shall try to lay the foundations for a true university. It is a fool 
who has been speaking—an Anglo-Saxon. Neither the processes 
of history nor the profound depths of our psyche are amenable to 
such direct action. What we can do, if we become much more 
sensitive than we are now, if our faith becomes purer and stronger, 
is to lift a little finger to assist the powerful strokes of God’s arm. 
We can work with perseverance and faith, praying that we are not 
an impediment, a bottle-neck, in God’s way. 

Is it not fairly clear already that the United Nations will be too 
arrogant in their disposal of the lives of other men and nations after 
the war? Or, if not arrogant, patronising, condescending? Whether 
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or not a sympathetic understanding of the spirit of Europe and 
China will be vouchsafed to the world’s statesmen, the Federation 
cannot, in peril of its soul, fall into the sin of condescension. Speak- 
ing for France, Michel Furfande has warned us in the Third Quarter 
of THE StupENT Wor tp, 1943: “Whatever our mistakes we shall 
understand them sufficiently by ourselves without hearing them from 
someone else’s lips. Those who have suffered so much have, alas! 
very little to learn from those who were able to resist.” 

No. It is only with humility that Anglo-Saxons may rightly take 
up the work of relief after the war. For we shall only know what we 
are doing if we realise that we are succouring the body of Christ 
broken in the world for us. It is only with humility that we may 
venture to participate in God’s bearing of the suffering of the world, 
to participate in His work of building again amidst the devastation, 
knowing that “except the Lord build the house, they labour in vain 
that build it”. 
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Call for the Observance of the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students 


Sunday, 20th February, 1944 


“GREET «IT; “AS... PURE: JOY, MY. BROTHERS, WHEN 
YOU-COMEs ACROSS -ANY,, SORT: GF + TRIAL, : SURE 
THAT THE STERLING TEMPER OF YOUR (FAITH 
PRODUCES ENDURANCE; ONLY, LET YOUR ENDUR- 
ANCE BE A FINISHED PRODUCT, SO THAT YOU MAY 
BE FINISHED AND COMPLETE,: WITH NEVER A 
DEFECT.” (James 1: 2-4.) 


We are going through a serious trial, world-wide in scale and 
unprecedented in history. Some people believe this trial to be epochal 
in the sense that through it the old civilisation is dying and a new one 
emerging. The present catastrophe is the climax of a series of 
trials that started a dozen years ago, with their roots of course reach- 
ing further back. The fact that we were unaware of the signs of 
the times, that in our pride and individualism we were unable to 
prevent the present suffering or were confident we could muddle 
through should make us seek God’s forgiveness. On this Universal 
Day of Prayer may we fill ourselves deep with penitence and renew 
our sense of dependence on God, our common Father, 

In the above Scripture, James was talking about the vicissitudes 
through which the first-century Christians were passing. He was 
of the opinion that life’s trials perfect character, if they are met in 
dependence upon God. Instead of being depressed and disillusioned, 
he urged that the early Christians greet it as pure joy when they came 
across any sort of trial. If faith were tested, it would produce the 
endurance needed to carry them through the trial. However, their 
endurance must be such a finished product that they would come 
out with no defect. 

Let us look at the situation today. The trial we are facing seems 
hard to bear. The world is now divided and broken. Masses of 
youth are giving their precious blood and many have lost their lives. 
Productive power is being diverted to destruction. Large sections 
of the people are suffering from privation and under-nourishment. 
The economic crisis in the rear is keeping pace with the bloodshed in 
the various battle-fronts. In certain parts of the world, the physical 
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and mental enslavement has become intolerable. People are breaking 
under the strain. Let us get over with it, but how? 

Human beings are frightfully short-sighted. They can only see 
things around them and hence they are incurably humanistic. This 
shows that there is a real need for God. The present catastrophe is 
a result of the doings of men and we are reaping what we have sown. 
God’s judgment is clear and His truth like a two-edged sword. He 
is not the cause of the present suffering but in Him is the answer. 
Let us greet it as pure joy that some good has already come out of 
this crisis and more may result if we heed Him. 

But let us not deceive ourselves by thinking that when the crisis is 
over, everything will be all right. A utopian hope is evident in 
certain circles especially among students. The catastrophe will not 
be the end of all false and vicious things. It will not cure us of all 
our evil, Satan is a clever creature. He may be crushed out from 
one corner, yet he will reappear from another quite unexpectedly. 
Let us stick close to realities and think things straight and think them 
through. How far has the present struggle touched the fundamental 
trouble of the world? Have we suffered sufficiently to realise the 
inertia and the insensitiveness that has brought about the present 
crisis? Are we ready to join hands with each other in order to build 
a world community on the basis of a common loyalty to God which 
we Christians believe is the only true basis for universal peace and 
justice? 

This is “one world”. Has this present conflict taught us this 
fact in sufficient force? This last dozen of years has shown very 
clearly that peace is indivisible. The world is one. But to realise 
this physical fact is one thing and really to train ourselves to think 
in global terms is quite another. For a long time, the world has 
been centred in the “west”. China and India are regarded as far 
away and thus they have been called the “Far East”. The present 
crisis has shown that China and India are no farther away than 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, and that China’s and India’s problems 
are essentially world problems. So on this Universal Day of Prayer, 
let us not just remind ourselves of the solidarity of students but of 
the solidarity of the world as a whole. 

We are of one brotherhood. The present conflict has shown that 
“nation”, “race”, and “blood” are not stronger ties than a common 
loyalty to God. Are we not all believers in truth and justice? But 
where are truth and justice if they are not grounded in the Eternal ? 
On this Universal Day of Prayer, let us be thankful for the growth 
of the ecumenical movement which has brought out that sterling 
temper of faith among the churches. It may yet be true that the 
Christians shall hold the world together. Our physical separation 
has not prevented our close fellowship with God. The Universal 
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Day of Prayer is a clear demonstration of the one brotherhood in 
Christ. It is true that we are pitched in opposite camps and many 
of us have slipped into the “zone of silence’, but we have an implicit 
confidence in each other and this, thank God, is a healing force in 
this bleeding world. 


We may be down but we shall not be broken. God is not just 
a spectator of this tragic drama today. He is as active as ever. If 
we maintain our unswerving faith, we will have the endurance to 
stride through this present crisis. We should not let our emotions 
control or our weak moments overcome us. Our endurance should 
be a “finished product” so that we can come out clean in this crisis. 
“The road is long and the burden is heavy” as the Chinese people 
used to say. We are all carrying a heavy burden on a long road. 
Let us take our responsibility seriously and with hard thinking, hard 
work and frequent prayers, we shall gradually see the light leading 
on this long road, 


—THE OFFICERS OF THE 
Wortp’s STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION. 
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A LETTER FROM THE DESERT 


(The Editor has crossed the international border and visited 
the United States eight times in four months. Customs, cur- 
rency and immigration officials look so bored as he comes along, 
that he has been discouraged from writing a travel diary! This 
letter is taken from the New Zealand Student, with apologies and 
gratitude to the writer, because it is the best bit of reporting 
we have seen in any S.C.M. magazine. R.C.M.) 


I’ve found my two years in the Army a wonderful experience 
which I can never regret. Since being in the Middle East, I’ve 
made use of numerous opportunities to learn something of the 
history and religions of those most interesting countries. I have 
spent a memorable leave exploring the famous spots of Palestine 
from Capernaum on Lake Tiberias to the village that is Gaza. 
I have been entertained by Jews, discussed their religion and 
visited their schools and synagogues. I have made quite a study 
of Islam and had long yarns with educated Moslems who have 
shown me the most famous of Cairo’s 160 mosques. I have 
examined the stupendous remains of ancient civilisations which 
simply teem throughout these lands—Memphis, Sakkara, Alex- 
andria, and Baalbek, Palavyra, Tyre and Sidon of Syria. I have 
attended a Mass of the Armenian Orthodox Church in a tiny 
village on the Turkish border, and have just lately been visiting 
and learning something of the Coptic Churches of Egypt, one of 
the most remarkable forms of the Christian faith. I have, too, 
seen a deal of the Christian missionary work done among the 
Moslems. 


Refreshment and Human Nature 


I guess you would rather hear something of my own experi- 
ences since joining the Army and saying good-bye to Virgil, 
Turetino, Corneille, Hugo and the like. I must admit that my 
brain has very largely gone to seed, although I did have a chance 
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to exercise my “book French” in Syria. Study in any concentrated 
form at all is quite impossible while in a line battalion for 
numerous reasons, especially when one is continually on the move 
and the cartage of any books quite out of the question. It is only 
_ when a fellow gets a period in Base that the opportunity arises of 
getting to some good books or refreshing addresses, debates and 
the like. I must-say that we are fortunate in having nowadays 
some excellent libraries on which to draw, as well as one or two 
Cairo clubs which offer the peace, quiet and refreshment that I 
miss more than most things in this Army. One such spot which is 
my favourite rendezvous these days is the “Music for All’; per- 
sonally I know few things more refreshing after days of Army 
toil than God’s gift of music. 

But to get back to our everyday life. I think I am just begin- 
ning to know a little of that complex thing we call human nature. 
At ’Varsity one inevitably made friends of somewhat similar 
ideas, education and, yes, social standing, and even then really 
knew very few of that restricted number. In the Army I’ve 
found you can’t choose your friends; you are thrown together in 
a section or platoon, men from every walk of life and social 
upbringing, and must seek what fellowship you can within these 
limits. To go outside one’s company even, 1s largely beyond the 
bounds of practicability. Now, as you can guess, very little can 
be hid amongst fellows who are living so intimately as does a 
platoon. You are known for what you are, how you react under 
all circumstances, what you say, and, yes, how much you swear! 
This is the reason, I think, for that quality of fellowship which 
George Naylor mentioned in his letter as having been found by a 
first echelon friend. You know your friends inside out after a 
month or so—and come to share your life in the manner found so 
real by the Oxford Group. Thus, when tt comes to an action, you 
are a team in the deeper sense of the word. 


A Tangible Fellowship 


These friends come to mean quite a lot, especially during 
such times as those trying days spent squatting on the Alamein 
Line—heat, dust, flies, more flies, little water, incessant night 
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picquets and patrols, bombs, shells and no let up. That was when 
our fellowship was something tangible, and any losses (and they 
were numerous) came to be felt ’way down inside, though no one 
would say much. We came to build a hard shell as protection 
against so many disappointments, upsets or even minor annoy- 
ances—many would lose heart otherwise. I know I would have 
done just that long ere now if it had not been for the knowledge 
of God’s power and love forever upholding me and providing an 
ever-present “retreat” from the storm. Fear of death was com- 
pletely absent; that was something Christianity had to pass on 
and which meant “morale” to quite a few with whom I’ve yarned. 
I found answer to prayer very real, too, and know, as never 
before the power of those petitions offered by loved ones at home. 

Of course, God was a reality to only a small minority. I 
don’t honestly think that attendances at Church services have 
increased since I’ve been over here. Yet that fellowship remained, 
it was something deep and real. To be true, we moaned, we cursed 
those who were set in authority, we swore, we wished many a 
fervent wish; yet, underneath, all were convinced that what they 
were doing was right and worthy of any sacrifice, as occasion 
arose. 


Plans for Post-War World 


One thing that is becoming increasingly apparent is the 
ordinary soldier's immense interest in plans for a post-war world. 
I’ve heard debates and addresses from plain “Kiwis” which stress 
none too weakly the part the Church must play in social recon- 
struction. In this respect, I have been exceedingly interested in 
New Zealand’s Christian Order Campaign and was delighted to 
see familiar S.C.M. names as authors of pamphlets tackling the 
various aspects of the problem. (I hope to receive copies some 
time, but none as yet to hand.) It’s unfortunate that any publicity 
given the Campaign so far in our “N.Z.E.F. Times” has been 
somehow adverse, 

There is one thing I’ve found almost universal—love of home, 
1.e., New Zealand. Few had come to appreciate the country they 
lived in until they tasted something of conditions overseas. They 
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are proud that we should lead the world in experiments in social 
security—how often I heard such opinions expressed at the time 
the Beveridge Report was published. These men are returning 
with big ideas, let me assure you. I once considered the R.S.A. a 
collection of dodderers. I believe this time that they will have: 
some very revolutionary but ultimately constructive things to say 
about post-war New Zealand, and we Christians are goimg to be in 
the forefront vying with the “Russian admirers” for a hearing! 


Vin Rice. 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


Christian Youth Movements and Political 
Action 


A Frencu S.C.M. STATEMENT 


In this article we make our contribution to the study undertaken 
in recent months by the leaders of the five large Youth Movements 
(Action Catholique de la Jeunesse Francaise, Camarades de la Route, 
Compagnons de France, Conseil Protestant de la Jeunesse, Scoutisme 
Francais). Without prejudicing agreements which might prove more 
verbal than fundamental, we rejoice in the common convictions result- 
ing from this study. There actually exists in our movements a clear 
desire to reconstruct a France which will be strong while remaining 
itself, and to do this by embodying certain human values, by defend- 
ing the supremacy of spiritual values and returning to the sources of 
so-called Christian civilisation. 

What we say will clearly be different from what our friends of 
the other movements would say, and that is just as well. The France 
we desire will not be made up of people with standardised bodies and 
uniform spirits, but will be rich in the diversity of all its spiritual 
families; it will be the symphony of their different vocations in 
mutual respect, the object of their affection, the place of their service 
and the reason for their sacrifice. Thus it will truly be France, strong 
and free. 

1. The Risen Christ, on His enthronement at the right hand of 
God, received all power on earth as in heaven. (Matt. 28:19.) “The 
extent of His Kingdom is therefore not limited to heaven and the 
invisible world. Christ rules also on earth and not only over the 
Church, but equally over the state.” The state is incorporated into the 
kingdom of Christ: its authority is subject to Christ ; it is a delegated 
authority. 

The foundation stone of political education is the Ascension of 
our Lord, In answer to the obedience and sacrifice of His Son, God 
the Father “hath highly exalted Him” (Phil. 1: 9) and given Him 
supreme authority over all creation. From thenceforth Jesus Christ 
is King and His enemies in bonds can only contribute to His ultimate 
triumph. There is no sphere in heaven or on earth which is not 
included in the Kingdom of Christ. No creature is independent; all 
are subject to Him. : 
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When the Risen Christ tells His disciples gathered together on 
the Mount of Ascension that all power has been given to Him, that 
signifies that He has been given the omnipotence of God over all 
creation, that He exercises it in place of the Father, but it also signi- 
fies that all authority has been granted to Him, that all those who 
carry out an order of any kind do so in reality—in spite of themselves 
—by virtue of an order, of a particular act of the Lord’s Will. 
Henceforth there is no such thing as an autonomous power on earth. 
There is only the delegated, authority of the Risen Lord. 

This is particularly true of the authority and power of the state 
which is itself also incorporated into the kingdom of Christ. In 
spite of its wishes it has been made subject to the victorious Christ ; 
it is enrolled in His triumphant train; it serves Him, and has no 
other raison d’étre than this service, which, in view of this order and 
law, it is charged to maintain in order that the word of God may be 
preached and heard. 

2. To believe in the Risen Lord is to be, therefore, a member 
of the Church, to confess His name before men; and it is also to 
honour the authorities and to obey them for the sake of the Lord 
(I Peter 2: 13). One cannot serve Christ in the Church without 
also serving Him in the state; to separate these two would be to create 
a division within the kingdom of Christ. Obedience to the faith then 
is necessarily expressed in political forms. 

In a certain respect there are two parts to the kingdom of Christ: 
the Church, where His authority is accepted, confessed and glorified 
and the world in which that authority is misunderstood, opposed and 
blasphemed. That authority is none the less real and effective, with 
the clear understanding that it is the confession of faith in Jesus 
Christ alone and not any moral superiority, or lesser degree of sinful- 
ness, which distinguishes the Church from the world. 

To serve the Risen Lord is to take His power seriously wherever 
it is exercised and not to scorn any intermediaries He has chosen to 
govern the world: To be a member of the Church therefore implies 
a definite and continuing political involvement. Otherwise faith 
becomes merely a kind of pietism which denies the total sovereignty 
of Christ or a spiritual amateurishness which fails to recognise the 
affirmations of the Creed. 

There cannot, in any case, be a question of separating Church 
membership from service to the state since the authority of Christ 
covers both the Church and the world at the same time. His fol- 
lowers must not make a division within His kingdom or deny part 
of His power. Political action is therefore a necessary form of 
faith, provided that it does not imply obligatory membership of a 
political party, nor specific action nationally, but simply acceptance 
of responsibility within the body politic, wherever that is possible. 
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And many things would change, without doubt, if Christians would 
begin to take seriously their local problems, which is the elementary 
form of political action. 


3. Service to the state has its limits set by the faith which 
authorises it, for the obedience of the Christian cannot be blind; it 
calls for the clarity and vigilance of faith, since the state, even if it is 
under submission to the Kingdom of Christ, is also constantly in 
danger of trying to free itself, of deifying itself or of failing to use 
all the authority entrusted to it. Whatever may come, resistance 
which may be at times the true Christian faithfulness, cannot consist 
in leaving the state to its own devices; it cannot be just a matter of 
discussion or political desertion, but rather—like obedience—a form 
of political action for the Christian, who in any event knows his own 
solidarity with the state of which he is a citizen. 


The powers in submission to a triumphant Christ are always 
capable of revolt against Him, seeking release from their bondage, 
pulling on their chains. And one often sees in the world men, who 
are entrusted with maintaining an order which is based on law, doing 
the very opposite and sabotaging 'Christ’s work at their own pleasure. 
(One only has to look around today to see that this is true.) But 
even this is in vain! These powers are like watch-dogs, which at the 
slightest noise hurl themselves at strangers as if to devour them, but 
which, just at the moment when they are about to reach their prey 
are stopped short by their chains. In the same way the powers try to 
free themselves from the Kingdom of Christ—but are powerless to 
do so. The bonds which hold them to the Lord can lengthen but 
cannot break. 


Obedience to the faith involves constantly reminding the state that 
its authority is based upon its dependence on Christ; it also means 
striving to keep the state in its place as the servant of Christ so that 
it does not abuse its authority, but also that it does not fail in its 
duties for the common good. 


But whatever form it may take, Christian witness can never be 
anarchical; it can never be a revolutionary action against the state, 
because it is incapable of desiring the destruction of the state. On 
the contrary, it desires the continuance of the state and the fulfilment 
of its role as the servant of Christ. In this way Christian resistance 
is made for the state, never against it. 


Thus every Christian attitude normally takes its place in the frame- 


work of prayer for the state and its ministers, prayer of intercession, 
which is the primary form and the basis of all political action, 


4. The Youth Movements are not an end in themselves—their 
goal is to train men and women as “members of the Church, respon- 
sible for the national welfare’. The Christian education which they 
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give thus implies a political training, that is to say, one “which is 
related to public affairs”. 


The movements of the Protestant Youth Council, and those which 
we consider like ourselves, have often been characterised as educa- 
tional movements, in contrast with the so-called political movements. 
We have put education like a little god on a pedestal; or at all events 
as an end in itself, as the sole justification of the existence of our 
movements. But it must not be forgotten that education has no mean- 
ing except as it produces men who are educated, and who not only 
are capable of educating others (such as professors in normal schools 
who teach others to teach .. . in saecula saeculorum), but who take 
part in a free and responsible manner in a vigorous service of the 
communities in which they live. The raison d’étre of our movements 
is not the perfection and diversity of their methods but the few Chris- 
tians they have made who are now, within or without organised 
movements, serving Christ in state or nation. If such is the aim of 
our education, it is apparent that evangelisation implies,—along with 
physical development, character training and general culture,—political 
training. 

5. We must avoid making any separation between political and 
Christian training in the action of the movements; these should be 
closely related, and political training especially should have a solid 
theological basis. The relationship between the political and the 
spiritual must be constantly shown. This relationship is one of 
dependence; the spiritual dominates the political. It is an essential 
relationship; the political accompanies the spiritual and shows its 
authentic character. Precisely because Christ is King in Heaven 
and on earth we cannot make any distinction between the sacred and 
the profane. Before God all is profane, all is sinful—and cer- 
tainly our religious life; but at the same time, by means of His grace, 
all is sacred, all is forgiven, all is sanctified, even our political life. 


That is why, in the programme of our movements, political train- 
ing should only be one form of evangelisation. It would be equally 
false to evangelise without preparing for political life and to provide 
for political training without a theological basis. 


It is certain that the spiritual dominates the political, since Christ 
is the head of the state, but it becomes increasingly clear today that 
the political reacts quickly to the spiritual. One who appears to have 
a well-founded faith and an impeccable theology betrays by an 
indefensible political action that he is actually passing by the truth of 
Christ; while another who shocks us by his liberalism, and his follies, 
shows by the rightness of his political position that he is grounded in 
Christ and that his faith, if it needs still to be enlightened, is none 
the less truly authentic. For we are living in times when faith needs 
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to be expressed in clear political decisions; otherwise the reign of 
Christ runs the grave risk of being misunderstood or scorned. 


This is not the place to object to the relative nature of political 
action. Certainly the area of politics is equivocal, confused and 
troubled; those who take risks in it always compromise themselves 
and do not come out with clean hands, but abstention or renunciation 
is worse than the inevitable compromises in this realm, for we have 
been given the absolute command of God to act in the relative sphere ; 
and it is the absolute nature of this order which makes out of a 
relative act a spiritual achievement accomplished in obedience to the 
faith. 

6. The Scriptures do not contain social and political instruction 
which can be separated out and made into a treatise on biblical poli- 
tics for use in all political training. Whenever social, economic or 
political questions are touched upon in the Bible, it is because the 
prophetic word of God expresses here and there a judgment on one of 
these questions. To take a political position biblically means to listen 
to the word of God which is spoken here and now on the questions 
of our time. It is not a question of making a biblical digest, of find- 
ing some static principles of a political theology, but rather of listen- 
ing constantly-in Bible study to the dynamic word which God speaks 
each day to the state and all its problems. 


_ There is no such thing as a body of biblical politics which can be 
taken out of the concrete and living framework of the Bible and 
systematised into a political code; nor indeed are there any universally 
acceptable principles to be invoked no matter what may be the 
political circumstances. 


The word of God, because it is eternal, is always immediate; it 
cannot be concentrated within a few great abstract, timeless prin- 
ciples. This does not mean that the Bible is simply disconnected 
and meaningless in this regard. In “God’s political thought” there is 
a well determined inner logic, but it is always expressed in very 
precise judgments (negative or positive; prohibitions or orders), 
which become concrete in the particular situation, each with their own 
characteristics. To want to know the thought of God apart from the 
actual situation would be to want to know God apart from His 
revelation, which is always His presence in clearly defined circum- 
stances. To give a political training implies first of all hearing the 
judgment of the word of God upon our time. 

7. This kind of Bible Study, if it is to avoid being sterile, should 
be woven into the web of immediate reality; it should always be 
accompanied, and filled out, by as complete information as possible 
on the social, economic, and political questions of the day. 

The drama of this undertaking is that it is always led either by 
theologians without technical education, or by technicians without 
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any theological basis, and that neither the one nor the other can 
avoid giving by their partial incompetence, a false impression of the 
data and the solution of the problem. In order to make the training 
given in this respect by our movement really serious, it must take 
place within the Church, with the technicians and the theologians 
working closely together. (And this brings up the question in full 
force of the use of the laity, which individualism and pastoral 
authoritarianism have deprived of all usefulness in the Church.) 


8. Political training as previously described may have three 
aspects: patriotic and national—an acquaintance with all that is 
essentially French ; civic—concerned with duties, rights, and responsi- 
bilities ; political—concerned with ideology, administration and law, 
domestic and foreign policy. 


This does not mean turning the movements into a school of 
political science in miniature, nor making a pretence of preparing 
for the political professions; it is a question of training for the kind 
of civic responsibilities which the members will be able to undertake, 
especially locally or regionally. 


Invariably political training implies a certain political stand and 
taking a position personally in the light of the Bible on all the major 
questions of national life. Whether one has the power of voting or 
not, this is a spiritual responsibility which cannot be escaped. Further 
the exercising of a function in the community, however small, pre- 
supposes familiarity with the structure of the state and the problems 
in which it is involved. 


9. For students of every age political training should be closely 
related to the general educational policy of the movement. Correspond- 
ing to the kind of life created by the movement there is consciously 
or unconsciously a definite political conception. It is essential for 
the effectiveness of the educational programme that there be no break 
in the continuity and that the goal which is striven for in the political 
training should be the same as that to which the techniques and 
methods of the movement as a whole tend. 


To create a certain kind of life is to prepare for action in the 
community, and some may be frightened as they come to see what 
the educational principles now at work within their movements, or 
fellowships, may incur on the political level. It is important that this 
be clearly seen and that political training be woven normally into 
the web of an educational system which implies it and prepares for 
it. Short of this we will become irresponsible and run the risk one 
of these days of a cruel awakening in face of the action, or the 
incapacity, of our old members let loose in the community. 


10. Political training ought to be normally provided in the dif- 
ferent scholastic or professional settings in which young people live. 
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Because of the almost complete lack of this in the school, and in 
professional training, the movements carry the entire responsibility 
today. The training which they can give will therefore be limited — 
and fragmentary. 

It should be noted that this would always continue to be the 
necessary task of the movements even if others were to take charge 
for the reasons stated in the first to fourth propositions described 
above: education by the movements would be incomplete without 
political training. 

11. The training given by the movements necessarily includes 
both information and experience in making judgments on social, 
economic and political problems in the constant light of the Scriptures. 


Political action, to which this training is the necessary introduc- 
tion is born of the synthesis of information and of political judgment. 
It is not valid unless it is the responsible undertaking of a trained 
person; it can only be the result of a well-rounded education in all 
areas. Political action will be the business of those who are mature 
rather than of youth. If it has not been preceded by serious training 
it becomes merely a form of agitation harmful equally to the individual 
and to the community. 


We have struggled successfully so far against all those who seek 
to drag the youth of France into premature political action, but have 
we met their basic criticism? Have we departed from our perfect 
methods and our studies intellectually so correct? Are we preparing 
today the members of our movements for action which, when the 
time comes, will be the reconstruction of our country, and which 
during the present times should be expressed in a very concrete 
political involvement ? 


In spite of the exaggerations of a few excitable people we are 
paying attention to this serious question which confronts us. For 
we are ashamed that we have not understood before this that the 
word of God has given us a clear lead, which we should be putting 
into practice. 


February, 1943. GEORGES CASALIS. 
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Two Reports from Indian Students 


I 
' Madras—Vellore area, S.C.M. Study Conference, June, 1943 


The other day, just about a week before the commencement of 
the Study Conference, I happened to visit one of the officers of the 
Movement. When my business with him was over, he asked me 
whether I was attending the Study Conference. I said “Yes”. He 
told me that this year the Summer School of Economics and Potitics, 
run by the Madras Youth Council, was to go on simultaneously with 
the Study Conference at Tambaram and that there were to be some 
meetings in common for both Conferences. The work of the Summer 
School comprised learning cottage industries, visiting villages and 
learning village problems. I thought for a moment and remarked 
that I would prefer to be in the Summer School, rather than in the 
Study Conference. He promptly replied, “No, John, religion first.” 
Yes, it is very true. ... The Study Conference has enabled me to 
realise the value of his words. 


The Study Conference started on the 16th evening. That night 
we had an address by the Rev. Gilbert Hort on “Dare we Study?” 
He stressed the need for honesty and asked us to be honest first 
to ourselves. Every day, in the morning we had corporate worship. 
Worship early in the morning with all its peace and tranquillity 
inspired every one of us. Our morning worship was related to the 
study we were doing and also to the addresses we had at night. It 
was a marvellous experience for all of us. After private study for 
two hours, we had a meeting of the study group for one and a half 
hours. In the afternoon also we had two hours’ private study. 
Between four and six p.m. we were practically free. This free time 
was utilised by many of us for attending the evening lectures on 
several subjects relating to village problems at the Summer School, 
and at times for village visiting with the delegates of the Summer 
School. We had another Study Group at 6.30 p.m. In the evening 
immediately after dinner, we had an address which made it possible 
for us to see more clearly what our faith was. When the addresses 
were over, true to the tradition of the $.C.M. we had a jolly good 
sing-song and went to bed in a hilarious mood. 

The subject I chose for study at the Conference was “What is 
the Bible?” I had been conceited enough to think that I knew all 
about the Bible and that I need not bother to know anything more 
really. But I was soon disillusioned. Actually when the study began 
I became aware of the awful fact that I was absolutely ignorant. To 
add to my already perturbed state of mind, I heard an address one 
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evening by Dr. M. S. Adiseshiah on the subject: “The Bible—an 
Enigma”. Yes... the Bible is an enigma to those who do not 
discern in it the word of God. The Bible, in the sense of the written 
word only, is not the word of God. It becomes clear only to those 
who listen in faith. What is more, mere listening will not do. It is 
of no consequence. Listening must be followed by implicit obedience. 

On the whole, I feel that the Study Conference is of more value 
than even the annual Provincial Camp. The more I studied the 
Bible at the Conference, the more it filled me with a sense of frustra- 
tion and despair and that helped me. Only then I came to know 
that to be absolutely honest, pure and unselfish was something that 
was by no means easy for me. ‘This Conference marks an epoch in 
my career. And I am sure several others at the Conference would 
have had even better experiences than I have had. 

An opportunity to attend a Study Conference is one that a 
Christian student cannot afford to miss. We all know too well that 
study is vital to our career. But it should be remembered that a 
study of Christian standards is indispensable to a Christian student. 
It is high time that we, the younger generation in India, realised the 
importance of the S.C.M. If we should turn out to be the real 
Sue of the India of tomorrow, let us remember always—“FReligion 

rst”, 
JoHN RAMAKRISHNAN, 
Madras Christian College, Tambaram. — 


II 


Madras Youth Summer Council School on Economics 
and Politics, June, 1943 


The year 1942 and the beginning of 1943, were most disturbing 
to the student population of India. They underwent a singular 
experience at the time of the arrests of their political leaders and 
during the fast of Mahatma Gandhi. The students of India stood 
aloof in their distress. Their young hearts were throbbing to do 
something for their Motherland. Being young they were excited 
and were under nervous tension for some time. Many resorted 
to strikes in which they were completely foiled, and some students 
even courted imprisonment. All these did not bring them anywhere 
nearer to their goal. They were left baffled and dismayed, but the 
thirst to do something for their Bharatmata remained as firm as 
ever. The Madras Youth Council’s suggestion to hold a Summer 
School at Tambaram for a fortnight was joyfully accepted and it 
acted like a soothing balm to the torn soul of Young India. 

The number of delegates was restricted to twenty-five and they 
were an odd mixture of students, teachers, advocates and lecturers. 
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The cottage industries taught at the Summer School, were spinning, 
paper making, and hand-pounding of rice. It cannot be said that all 
who attended the School for such a short time acquired skill in 
his or her own industry, but each one of us knew the ABC of the 
cottage industry we chose for study. 

The programme of the Summer School was crowded. We had 
manual work every morning for an hour and a half, which consisted 
of road making or gardening, and digging. We were at the cottage 
industry we had chosen to learn for five hours a day. We had one 
address every evening for an hour, village visiting for two hours, a 
discussion at night for one and a half hours, and we ended the day’s 
programme with a sing-song in co-operation with the S.C.M. Study 
Conference. Getting up early in the morning after strenuous work 
done the previous day did not make us less happy and active for as 
soon as we left our beds we were ready for any kind of manual 
work. For the first five days the women delegates took to digging 
the garden. We added manure after digging; levelled it; and seeds 
of some greens were sown. We were able to see only tiny sprouts 
when we came away. The men delegates started road making in a 
Rural Centre, but were progressing very slowly. As the women had 
finished gardening, they offered to help the men in road making. 
Both the men and women shared the work and joyfully built the 
road that in future would lead to the freedom of India. Many such 
roads must be built, all focussing to the same point, that of attaining 
freedom. This hard work gave us joy. Joy, because we felt one 
with the millions of India, toiling and moiling day to day. It also 
taught us a most valuable lesson, the lesson of co-operation. Unless 
all workers of freedom co-operate there will be no freedom. Unity 
of purpose and unity in fulfilling that purpose is the first and fore- 
most thing we have to learn and thanks to road making, we, the few 
delegates, learnt it! The road was formally opened by the Rev. 
R. R. Keithahn, who gave a very inspiring, short address at the 
opening ceremony. 

There were only four to learn spinning. The spinners did not 
know that there are twenty-six poses to be learnt in the use of a 
simple Sabarmati Takli. If one can master the Sabarmati Takli one 
can handle any other form of takli easily. The yarn coming from 
the sliver as we twirled the takli gave us delight, and it was indeed a 
great satisfaction to feel that we could if we would produce our own 
clothes needed for a year if we worked at the takli for two hours 
per day. The paper-making class evidently enjoyed their work. 
Their faces glowed with happiness when they raiséd sheets and sheets 
of white paper. To create something tangible is a pleasure. The 
paper taking a concrete form before our very eyes from the pulp 
was something novel to us, and only those who worked at it can 
understand the boundless joy derived from it. 
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‘The evening addresses by various workers in different fields con- 
nected with village work were very interesting and instructive. They 
gave us a good account of their experiences, how to avoid mistakes 
and such other advice, which was very valuable, and very helpful to 
us, who were amateur workers in social service. One or two of these 
speakers disheartened us, but to make up for it people like Mr. 
Keithahn, and Mr. Santanam encouraged us tremendously and we 
were thrilled with what they said. From these talks we were able 
to realise that there are a great many things to be done, and that 
only very little was actually being done. We were all agreed on one 
point. That there should not be large scale industry. There should 
be labour-absorbing industry, and not labour-saving industry, and 
cottage industry should go hand in hand with machinery. 

After the evening addresses we went village visiting in two 
groups. In the villages we came across abject poverty. It was a 
heart-rending sight to see grown up men and women and even little 
children starving. Many were in rags and some were without any 
clothes. We students felt quite lost. We knew that we could not 
solve this problem ourselves, but we can help to a certain extent. 
What is the point in asking them to be clean when they had no change 
of clothes? They asked us such practical questions and we were not 
able to say anything very sensible to them. India’s cleanliness and 
politics are in the stomach. Wherever we went we heard people 
saying, “We are hungry. We have no clothes.” Our contact with 
the villagers even though for a short time taught us many a lesson 
which we shall not forget, especially that of humility. We had no 
right to think highly of ourselves, we who let this happen to those 
poor starving people not lifting our little finger to help—we, the 
so-called educated! 


The evening discussions were informal and every one had a 
chance to air his or her views. Doubts were cleared, and ideas were 
shared and suggestions were considered. Sometimes we felt a little 
bored, but on the whole the discussions were enjoyable. The sing- 
song made us forget everything about our hard work, and gave us real 
enjoyment. 

Thus we spent fourteen happy days at Tambaram. The breaking 
up of this small group was sad. Some delegates gave valuable 
suggestions as to the running of the Summer School next year. All 
of us were agreed that it should be run next Summer. We learnt 
humility and gratitude, the great lessons that life has to teach us. 
It is with deep gratitude to the organisers of the Summer School 
that we left the Rural Centre for which every one of us has a soft 
corner of our hearts set apart. 

(Miss) SEsHU SRIRANGAM, 


Presidency College, Madras. 


/ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


oceans aicen UND GOTTESWEGE IM Line dos loge ec Professor 
P. Gruner, Beg. Verlag, Bern. 


Professor P. Gruner has published under this title an able book 
ut 450 pages on the history of the Student Christian Associations of 
Switzerland. It is a unique and valuable mine of information 
comprising almost half a century of Swiss student life, and its 
interest extends far beyond the framework of our local groups. 
M. Gruner gives much space to the personal reminiscences of 
successive generations of members of the Associations. Perhaps the 
wealth of quotations weights the book somewhat heavily, but at least 
they help us to catch the actual flow of the currents and counter- 
currents which have appeared in the course of this history. 


The author has sought in these pages to trace the Grace of God 
working through, and in spite of, human institutions in all their 
weakness. He does not conceal the failings of the movement, its 
contradictions, its fluctuations. He makes severe judgments on what 
he calls the ‘liberal era” of the S.C.M., and sees in the present day 
affirmation of a strongly positive faith, and in the new orientation 
which has resulted in the formation of “University Bible Groups” 
a return to its origins. Perhaps, with all due respect for the past, 
we might feel some hesitation in agreeing with this judgment. May 
not a pure and simple return to the piety of early days, mean also 
a disregard for the great realities of the present hour, that is to say 
for what God is saying to us today through the witness of his 
confessing Church? Our most living Movements are those which 
make their own the faith and the struggles of their age. And surely 
it must be in so far as they enter into this great current of the 
Church at war that our Swiss Associations wall find a lasting and 
a fruitful renewal of life. 

S. DE D. 


THE JUDGEMENT OF THE NATIONS. By Christopher Dawson. 1943, 
Sheed and Ward, London and New York (Two editions). 


Readers of these pages are familiar with the Christian analysis 
of the plight of modern civilisation which we owe to Berdyaev, 
Niebuhr, Maritain and Tillich. The Judgement of the Nations brings 
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that analysis to the most vivid, lucid and succinct expression that I 
have read. Its discussion of the religious origins of European dis- 
unity, of the failure of Liberalism, of the failure of the League of 
Nations, of the secularisation of western culture could and should 
be read and understood by every leader in the Federation. 


Moreover, Dawson is not content to play merely the role of a 
prophet of gloom. Half of his book is devoted to an exposition of 
the relevance of Christian social principles to the resolution of the 
dilemma of modern man, to the problem of maintaining freedom in 
a planned society, to the creation of Christian unity, to the develop- 
ment of a sound basis for social order. 


“Before European civilisation was secularised, Christendom was 
already divided ... the problem of the reunion of Christendom has a 
much closer relation to the cause of world peace than is generally 
recognised” (p. 24 of the English edition). “Behind the present 
crisis in the life of Europe there lie centuries of religious disunity 
and strife which have divided men’s minds in the spiritual order itself 
and which have destroyed the bond of charity which alone can 
transcend the conflict of material interests and the corporate selfish- 
ness of classes and peoples” (p. 111). But what are the root causes 
of church disunity? Intellectual errors? With true historical insight, 
Dawson observes that, as a rule, heresy is not the cause of schism but 
an excuse for it, and that behind every heresy lies some kind of social 
conflict by the resolution of which alone can unity be restored. 
Dawson sees the hope for Christian unity not in religious con- 
troversy or political action but in the exercise of the virtues of faith, 
hope and charity. For many years religion in Europe has been 
involved in issues of nationalism. With the growth of modern 
secularism, however, this confusion has largely been dispelled; so 
that the present age is more favourable to the cause of Christian 
reunion than any time since the Middle Ages. 


_ These ideas are generally accepted in Federation and ecumenical 
circles, ‘That they should be voiced by so distinguished a Roman 
Catholic is, indeed, encouraging. 


In his chapter on the origins of European disunity, Dawson first 
notes the great gulf which has always existed between Orthodox 
Russia and the rest of Europe. “Behind the closed world of the 
Soviet Republics with its absolute identification with Communist 
ideology and its absolute submission to the Communist dictator, there 
lies the closed world of Orthodox Russia with its absolute identifica- 
tion with the Orthodox Czar.” In Russia was formed the earliest 
and most complete form of the new totalitarian absolutism. In 
Western Europe however both the religious and cultural develop- 
ments were infinitely more variegated. Dawson restricts himself to 
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a discussion of the differences betwen Lutheranism and Calvinism 
for in these he sees the seeds of the spiritual conflict which divides 
Europe today. 


On page 26, Dawson states that “while Lutheranism from the 
beginning adopted a passive attitude toward the state and accepted a 
highly conservative and even patriarchal conception of political 
authority, Calvinism has proved a revolutionary force in European 
and American history and has provided the moral dynamic element 
in the great expansion of the bourgeois culture-from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries”. This difference was reflected in diver- 
gent views on Natural Law. Luther’s conception is a realistic recogni- 
tion of the concrete order of society as produced by Providence in 
the course of history. Calvin, on the other hand, regarded the 
Natural Law as identical with the moral law, providing a norm to 
which we must energetically attempt to make social and individual 
behaviour conform. Thus Dawson is able to conclude on page 
35, “the conflict between Western democracy and Nazi Germany 
is at bottom a conflict between two opposite conceptions of Natural 
Law and consequently of public morality.” 


The moral energy with which the Calvinist view of Natural Law 
has vigorously opposed all forms of political despotism provided the 
most valuable element in Liberalism in Western Civilisation. While 
recognising that secularised. Liberalism was very thin stuff which 
inevitably ended in the present disillusionment, Dawson points out that 
Liberalism occupies a key position because it is the only political force 
in Europe today which is identified with the cause of freedom. In 
the coming planned society the nature and extent of freedom will be 
the crucial question. A passage on page 21 suggests that Dawson 
would support the reviewer in deploring the irresponsibility of large 
schools of contemporary theological thought which in their enthusiasm 
for a new-born perception of the superficiality of Liberalism in com- 
parison with the terrible moral energy of the Word of God, end up 
by repudiating the modicum of the Christian Ethos, and moral and 
humanitarian idealism derived from it, which has in fact been 
objectified in our life. As C. S. Lewis points out in his Screwtape 
Letters one of the devil’s modes of action is to distract the attention 
of theologians ; so that when tyrants are most at large he can raise up 
a host of prophets who depreciate Liberalism. 


In a chapter on the failure of the League of Nations, and in his 
concluding chapter, Dawson discusses the relation of Christendom to 
the problem of World Organisation. He notes that on the one 
hand plans based on the concept of nation fail to take realistic account 
of division of power in the modern world; and on the other that the 
rise of racialist and Communist ideologies is an effort to find some 
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primary social element around which to unify life as a substitute for 
the Christian basis of European unity which has disintegrated. 
However, the spiritual unity of Europe founded on religion and 
expressed in culture cannot be replaced by a biological or economic 
unit. Dawson’s alternative to a league of nations is a league of federa- 
tions, based on communtiy of culture and each organised as a society 
of states or nations with autonomous rights. Europe, U.S.A., the 
British Commonwealth, U.S.S.R., China, India are obvious possible 
federations. 


Such a world society is still almost formless, a chaos in which 
the forces of destruction alone seem active. Yet it was out of an 
analogous chaos at the time of the break-down of the Roman Empire 
that the spiritual forces of Christianity formed Romans and bar- 
barians into the new society of Christendom. Here then is the 
present challenge to Christians. The demonic powers which have 
entered the empty house of secular civilisations are not to be 
exorcised by economics or politics. Only Christianity, based on its 
conception of a spiritual society which transcends all states and 
cultures, can meet the forces of destruction on equal terms and save 
mankind from its spiritual enemies. The powers of this world, 
formidable though they appear, are powerless against that Spirit Who 
is the Lord and Giver of Life. 

JoHN COLEMAN. 


CuinA AMONG THE Nations. By H. R. Williamson. S.C.M. 
Press. 6/-. 


The democracies of the world have suddenly realised that “a 
new member of the family” has come of age and that they can no 
longer take advantage of her but must welcome her as an equal into 
their councils of war and their planning for peace. That is why 
it is part of the duty of all who take their citizenship seriously, to 
know something of this sister nation, whose word is going to have 
increasing weight through the years. 


For such people China Among the Nations is a very good intro- 
duction to the subject. The book has only 125 short pages. It 
reminds one of the sketches some artists can make in a few bold 
strokes, which are often more living and real than carefully posed and 
executed portraits. It is the work of a missionary-professor who 
has given a long life to China and therefore has an affectionate loyalty 
to her; and who has made it his business to know as much of her 
historical background, and her day to day political progress, as if 
he were one of her own most intelligent citizens. In the preface to 
his book he says: “Now that China has achieved ‘equal’ political 
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status with Great Britain and the U.S.A., the future for our mutual 
relationships is brighter than ever. But it is important, if the pos- 
sibilities of this new relationship are to be fully realised, that our 
knowledge of Chinese civilisation, culture and historical development 
should be increased.” To that end, Dr. Williamson divides his book 
into three parts: 


1) Ancient China—Ancestry of the Nation 
2) Transition—Conception of the Nation 
3) Modern China—China becomes a Nation 


Though China as a democracy only recently came of age, yet she 
has a long history behind her which will be a richly distinctive part 
of her contribution to the new world towards which we look. This is 
illustrated by reference through her pictorial writing to the work of 
some of her great sages and artists and philosophers. She was pre- 
pared for a convinced acceptance of democracy by -such fundamental 
things as the institution of the Civil Service examinations, through 
which the poorest peasant’s son could rise to a position of high 
authority ; and the age-old conviction that a ruler has a right to his 
position of power only so long as he fills it with righteousness and 
benevolence. 


Dr. Williamson’s description of the transitional and modern 
periods is not only based on historical facts of national and inter- 
national import, but is also iliumined by vivid personal touches— 
and he leaves us with a very hopeful picture of the China which has 
now emerged to do business and exchange views with us. One of 
the very promising features is the fact that the nation is led by a 
Christian general and his Christian wife, and that the Christian forces 
in the country are influential far out of proportion to their numbers 
—partly because they are politically responsible and trustworthy. 


The only criticism I have of this excellent little book is that the 
picture of the hopeful present and future is so glowing as to seem an 
accomplished fact and one forgets to notice such statements as: 
“The Republican ideal has not yet been achieved.” We must surely 
be aware that in China, as in all democracies, there are, especially 
under war conditions, authoritarian forces at work; and that they 
are formidable in China just because her recent development has 
been so rapid, and because the influence of Christianity is not yet 
sufficiently wide or deep. These facts do not diminish our hope, 
nor our privilege of working with her as an equal; they do help us to 
recognise, as we face similar problems in our own countries, what a 
challenge has come to our friends in that vast land of 460,000,000 


people. 
I. M. B. 
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The Pioneering Church Series 


To Grorirry Gop. By E. Fay Campbell, James H. Nichols, and 
James P. Alter. 


Onr Gop—OneE Wortp. By Clarence Tucker Craig. 
Gop AND THE Day’s Work. By Robert Lowry Calhoun. 


Association Press and Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
Student edition. 50c. each or $1.00 the set. 


A series of short books have been printed by the Student Volunteer 
Movement as part of the preparatory material for the “Student Plan- 
ning Conference on the World Mission of the Church” held in 
December, 1943. To Glorify God combines the two main thoughts 
of the power of prayer in the world community of Christians and the 
deepening of one’s own devotional life. The authors seem to be 
writing about something which is very real to them. They care a 
great deal about the World’s Student Christian Federation because 
they see in it the relationship between prayer and an awakening youth 
in a world-wide movement. They seem to have struggled themselves 
with the difficulties of making prayer reach into the deeps where it 
belongs. They know there is no easy answer to the question of how 
to make it meaningful, but they give many helpful and practical 
steps which any Christian can take towards spiritual maturity. 


One God—One World is a helpful booklet on Bible Study which 
leads students gently away from the easier forms of idealism which 
have encouraged them to think in terms of the “building” of the 
Kingdom of God to the more realistic forms of responsibilities put 
upon Christians by the fact of the “ethical monotheism” given to us 
in the Bible. It includes a brief commentary on the ethical teachings 
of St. Matthew’s Gospel, chapters 5 to 7, pointing out their challenge 
to the accepted standards of living today. It starts people off on their 
study of the Book of Acts through the sermons of Peter and Paul, 
showing in combination with I John, Chapter 4, the common 
teachings about the centrality of Jesus, the activity of God, the call 
to bear witness to this activity and the personal nature of God revealed 
through Christ. The spread of the message of the early Church is 
seat in its beginnings and closely related to the call to missionaries 
today. 


God and the Day’s Work is designed to guide the readers to see 
more clearly how their work can become part of their vocation as 
Christians. Work which is needed, which calls forth the fullest 
degree of devotion of which we are capable, and which is inseparable 
from worship can remake the world. Such an understanding of work 
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can only come with a deeper understanding of man, the worker; of 
God as a living mind at work, and of daily jobs as divine callings. 
This booklet puts before us the understanding of the Christian of 
these three prerequisites. In a day when so many students can only 
look forward to routine and “dead end” jobs, it is well to devote time 
to a consideration of the way meaning can be added to work, which 
could otherwise stultify and dull the life of so many. For mission- 
aries, who are among the privileged in this respect, the booklet shows 
how the Church in so far as it works universally can create conditions 
which enable men to fulfil a Christian vocation. 


There is a study outline which goes with these booklets. The 
questions are well focussed on the text, and designed to meet student 
discussion groups at the point of their own interests. Combined with 
the book printed earlier on “What is the Church Doing?” by Henry 
P. Van Dusen, which is essential reading for good churchmanship, 
the material of this “Pioneering Church Series” should be of service 
to student groups in Church and Christian Associations long after 
the December Conference. 

H. M. 
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Tracy Srronc is General Secretary of the World’s Alliance of 
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A. L. WarNsHuts was until recently a secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. He personally played a leading part in 
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Hacurro Yuasa is the former head of Doshisha University, 
Kyoto, and is at present in the U.S.A. He was a delegate at the 
Tambaram meeting of the International Missionary Council. 


RoswELL Barnes is Associate General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


AMBrROSE REEvEs is Rector of Liverpool, and former secretary 


of the W.S.C.F. 


James HeENpeERsoN is Secretary of the British International 
Student Service Committee. JoHN CoLEMAN is a lecturer in mathe- 
matics at Queen’s University, Kingston, and a former S.C.M. 
secretary of the University of Toronto. 


The Call to Prayer was written by Kranc WeEnN-HaAN, a vice- 
chairman of the W.S.C.F. 


Vin Rice is a former member of the New Zealand S.C.M. 


The article by Grorces Casaxis is taken from Correspondance 
Fédérative, and was translated by Helen Morton, and the editor. 
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